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CONSTANCE CARROLTON: 


oR, 


THE GIPSY HEIR. 





CHAPTER I. 

FATHER and mother both dead! Within a week's short space the 
one had followed the other to the same sad home, and the orphan 
was left alone in the world! Friendless, and almost homeless, 
Constance Carrolton, inthe midst of her bitter and terrible grief, 
could not but turn her thoughts with serious anxiety towards the 
future. The death of both her parents left her without any re- 
sources save such as might be derived from the use of her talents, 
and the accomplishments which a careful education had bestowed 
upon her. But how these were to be directed to any profitable use 
was the anxious thought that left her not night or day. It is true 
that a dozen acquaintances who had been upon visiting terms with 
aer family called upon her in the early hours of her bereavement ; 
sut when they found that Constance was not only portionless, but 
actually poor, they poured out any amount of word sympathy, but 
offered nothing else save advice. ‘* Do nothing without consulting 
your friends,”’ they said, and bowed themselves out of the presence 
of the desolate orphan. 

“* Friends! consult my friends!” she muttéred; ‘‘ where are 
they? Misfortune has shown me that I have none—except, indeed, 
Mr. Smedley; he ésafriend. And I wish I could hear whether 
Lady Willoughby has returned. I did not like to ask any of those 
gossiping, patronising women. Oh! I must not say I am friendless! 
While dear Frank lives I have one friend worth all those I have lost. 
And his mother is my friend, too,” she added, with a dubious sigh. 

Constance fell into a reverie, from which she was roused by the 
entrance of Mr. Smedley. The face of the good doctor expressed 
concern, and some vexation. He tossed his hat upon the table and 
flung his gloves into it, as though he wished that somebody’s head 
were in the hat, and the fists ofa pugilist were in the gloves. Having 
done this, he took a chair in silence. 
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‘«‘ What is amiss, my dear sir?” said Constance. 
certainly vexed about something.” 

“Yes, my dear girl; I am vexed with 
you, but downright angry with myself.” 

He had never before addressed her so 
familiarly ; and the first suggestion of her 
galled pride was—‘“‘ And is he, too, chang- 
ed with changing fortune?” But also he 
had never before spoken to her so kindly ; 
and pride, as it deserved in this instance 
to be, was put to the rout. 

‘* What have I done wrong ?” she asked, 
mildly. 

** You have let some confounded gossip 
get hold of the fact that you are not so 
rich as you were supposed to be; and it is 
buzzed all over the town by this time.” 

‘*I know it,” said Constance, quietly ; 
“and at first I regretted it, because I was 
exposed to much petty annoyance in con- 
sequence ; but now I am glad it is known. 
It has shown me the true worth of many 
professing friends. I am saved the dis- 
grace which I should incur in my own eyes 
were I, even tacitly, to act a falsity; and 
besides,’”’ she added, with a smile of lurk- 
ing sarcasm, ‘ it has procured for me the 
benefit of more good advice than I shall 
be able to follow if I live to the age of a 
hundred.” 

**T’ll be sworn it has!” cried Mr. Smed- 
ley laughing; ‘‘ and that, my dear young 
lady, tallies curiously with the petty annoyances that you mentioned 
in the first instance. Is there any connection between the two, 
eh ?”’ 

I cannot deny it, 
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she replied. ‘It seemed so strange that the 
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fact of my being poor instead of rich should give every person the 
right to direct and control my actions. And the diversity of their 





EAVENSCROFT CASTLE. 


counsel, too, was most amusing. One advised me to invest my 
money in a benevolent society, and live upon the proceedsin a highly 
respectable ladies’ school to which she would recommend me. 
Another almost ordered me to place my little property in her hus- 
band’s hands, promising a handsome interest upen it, whereupon I 
was to board in a farm-house in South Wales. A third told me the 
only thing was to emigrate to New Zealand, and promised me a 
letter of introduction to the principal clergy, including the bishop. 
A fourth recommended Australia, but warned me against America. 
A fifth asserted as stoutly that America was the only place; anda 
sixth was for starting off forthwith to order my outfit, and secure my 
passage to India. There were but two points on which they were 
all agreed.” 

«* And what were those two ?”” demanded the doctor. 

**One, that the utmost circumspection and propriety of conduct 
was indispensable,” said Constance, ‘‘ and the other, that I must do 
nothing without consulting my friends; at the head of whom I was, 
of course, to rank the lady who happencd at that moment to be 
favoring me with her advice.” 

‘‘And I,” said Mr. Smedley, ‘‘ whose profession it is to give 
advice, am now enraged with myself, because I neglected, or, I 
should say, more correctly, abstained from obtruding it upon you, on 
this very subject. I was about to warn you not to let your altered 
circumstances be known, but I checked myself, thinking I had no 
business to interfere ; and when I heard the way in which these fine 
ladies talked about it, I was mad to reflect that I might have stopped 
it all by a few words in season.”’ 

“It is better as itis, sir,’ said Constance. “The few who are 
true will seem all the brighter for the contrast, and fortunately my 
feelings are not at all involved. There is not one among them for 
whom I felt any affection.”” She paused a moment, and then asked, 
with some hesitation, if he knew whether Lady Willoughby had been 
lately into the town. 

‘* Yes—yes—lI believe so,’ 
think not. 
influenza.” 

**Ts she unable to go out ?”’ asked Constance. 

‘* No—no—not now,” stammered Mr. Smedley. 

There was something very suspicious in all this hesitation on the 
part of a man usually so frank and free-spoken as the doctor; but, 
aided by her experience of other “ dear friends,” the orphan saw 
plainly enough what he desired kindly to conceal. Lady Willoughby 
was able to visit her, but held aloof. This was worse than if she had 
come like the rest with her budget of advice, for Constance could 
have taken advice from Aer, as from a mother. This was, indeed 
the unkindest cut of all. Constance, it is true, had formed no plans 
for the future; but she had indulged a hope anda dream. The hope 
was that Frank Willoughby—a captain in the army, and now gone 
to Malta with his regiment—would keep true to the faith he had 
plighted to her in more pros;erous days ; the dream was, that his 
mother, who had not found anything to object to in a marriage with 


replied Mr. Smedley. “That is—I 
1 was attending her a week ago for a slight attack of 


| the daughter of a clergyman, who, however moderate and simple his 


style of living, was known to have saved up something handsome for 
her wedding portion—would not now look upon it as a mésacliance 
not to be thought of for a moment. Lady Willoughby and Frank 
were the two ingots of refined gold which she had fondly thought 
would remain to her after the fire of adversity had melted the dross 
away. ‘The doctor’s hesitation dispelled the dream, but she clung 
with renewed tenacity to the hope. 

Mr. Smedley had heard rumors of the engagement between 
Captain Willoughby and Miss Carrolton. He knew too much of th 
world and of Lady Willoughby’s worldly nature to feel any dou} 
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as to the course she would pursue under the altered circumstances ; 
and so, between his wish to prepare Constance for what was to 
come, and his fear of inflicting pain upon her, he hesitated, and 
blundered, and looked uncomfortable, and without assuming to be 
in the secret, and so having the rivilege of condoling with her, he 
conveyed the hint and expressed his sympathy as effectually and 
delicately as the most skilful diplomatist eculd have done. Per- 
ceiving that Constance remained silent and thoughtful, he with- 
drew on the plea of professional business, and stepping into his gig, 
drove off to Willoughby Court. : : : 

Her ladyship was at home, and received him most graciously. 

“Oh! my dear doctor!” she exclaimed, with a great deal of affa- 
ble condescension, ‘‘ you are the very man I most wished to see! 

“1 trust your ladyship has not taken a fresh cold,” said Mr. 
Smedley. “ What sort of night had you?” 

“Wretched! wretched!’’ sighed her ladyship, in tones of the 
deepest self-commiseration. 

“Cough troublesome ?” suggested the doctor. : 

‘Not very. 1t was the mind—the mind, doctor,” said she, shak- 
ing her head tragically. 5 ' aS 

” og in what way can I ‘minister toa mind diseased ?’” he 
asked. - 

“I think you can, my good sir,” she said. “ It is all about that 
poss unfortunate girl, Miss Carrolton. You see her frequently, I 

lieve ?” 

‘* I have just left her,” he replied. ‘ * 

** Are you aware of the existence of a fa sort of romantic, child- 
ish affection between her and Captain Willoughby, before he went 
abroad?” asked her ladyship. 

“IT have heard of it, certainly,” said Mr. Smedley, coolly, ‘ but 
as a serious engagement sanctioned by both families.” 

‘Well, I must confess I was so foolish as to let it pass at the 
time,” said her ladyship. “I looked upon it as a mere boyish 
fancy on Frank’s part, that he would get over as soon as he saw a 
little more of the world.” 

‘* And did not your ladyship take into consideration the effect all 
this might have upon Miss Carrolton ?’’ , 

‘Oh! my dear sir,” simpered Lady Willoughby, with an affected 
little laugh, ‘* young ladies don’t die for love now-a-days !” 

‘I would not undertake to say that,” said the doctor, gravely ; 

“ though I think Miss Carrolton has too much pride and dignity of 
character to die if she were ji:ted.” 
*¢ Jilted, sir !”’ repeated the lady, indignantly. 
apply that term to my son?” ; 
**No, madam; for I have too high an opinion of him to think he 
will deserve it,’’ said the provoking doctor. 

The lady fidgeted and looked uneasy. Then taking up a letter 
from the table beside her, she said, ‘* Whatever your opinions on 
that point may be, doctor, I rely upon your preserving the strictest 
secresy concerning what I am about to communicate to you. 
especially wish Miss Carrolton may not become acquainted with it.” 

‘* Madam,” he replied, ‘‘ a secret with me is always inviolable.” 

“T know that, my dear sir, I know it well,” said the lady, in her 
blandest manner, “and therefore it is that I wished to confide in 

ou; besides that, you are such a friend to poor Miss Carrolton. 
This letter is from my son. It arrived yesterday evening, and, 
joined to the awkwardness of my relations with Miss Carrolton, was 
the cause of my rest being broken last night.” 

“ I trust Captain Willoughby is well?’’ said Mr. Smedley, hastily, 
for he liked and esteemed the young man as much as he contemned 
the paltry pride of his mother. 

** Yes, thank Heaven! he is quite well,’”’ replied Lady Willoughby ; 
*‘ but he talks so extravagantly about his ‘sweet Constance,’ as he 
calls her, and he has even enclosed a note, with a hundred apologies 
for its brevity, as the mail was just closing. Of course I cannot 
think of giving it to her, but what am I to do ?”’ 

**T should imagine the course was quite clear,’”’ said Mr. Smedley. 
** As your son is of age, and entitled to judge for himself, you have 
nothing to do, itseems to me, but deliver the note to the young 


Do you mean to 


* But he does not know what a change has taken place in her 
circumstances,”’ said her ladyship. ‘‘ Formerly, though the match 
was by no means so good as he had a right to expect, it was not so 
outrageously bad. She wasof a good family, and we expected would 
have had at least £10,000; but her father chose to lend it all to that 
speculating cousin of his, and it is all lost, so that I understand she 
has only a few hundreds left. It is really most embarrasing.”’ 

**I never heard Captain Willoughby accused of being a fortune- 
hunter,” said the doctor, knitting his brows, ‘‘ and I neither can nor 
will betieve it ofhim, even if his own mother says so. I presume 
that he loves Constance Carrolton’s self, and not Constance Carrol- 
ton’s money-bags ; and I am sure I only do him justice when I say 
that if he uad heard of the calamities that had fallen upon her, his 
expressions of affection would have been much more tender than 
they are; nay, that probably he would have written the long letter 
to her, and the note and apologies to his mother.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Lady Willoughby, angrily, “you presume upon 

- my condescension in asking your advice and assistance.” 

**No more, madam, than when I give you a nauseous draught 
when you ask my advice on other matters,” retorted the doctor. 
**I counsel you in either case, according to my best judgment of 
what is right and fitting.” 

** You are a very obstinate man!’ said the lady, forcing a smile 
and a playful tone, “but in the present case I really do not want 
your advice so much as your assistance. Will you give me that ?” 

‘* I'll give no pledge in the dark,” replied the cautious adviser; 
**tell me what you want, and 1’ll tell you just as promptly whether 
I can do it or not.” 

**T want you, then, to intimate to Miss Carrolton, as a friend to 
both parties, that this foolish engagement must be broken off.” 

**T am sorry that I cannot comply with your ladyship’s wishes,” 
said the doctor. ‘In the first place, as Miss Carrolton has not 
taken me into her confidénce, nor in even the remotest way alluded 
to her engagement, it would be very indelicate in me to begin 
advising her upon the subject.” 

** But, my dear sir, as coming from me,’’ interrupted Lady Wil- 
loughby. 

** But, my dear madam,” interrupted Mr. Smedley in hisjturn, 
“*my acquaintance with the young lady does not warrant any such 
interference. In the second place, then, I could not undertake this 
very disagreeable office as a friend to both parties unless authorized 
by one of them at least. Now, my firm conviction is, that I should 
= Cy precisely the reverse of what Captain Willoughby would 

esire.”’ 

‘* But J, sir,” she exclaimed, snapyishly, ‘* J authorize you!” 

‘Am 1 to understand that it was your ladyship to whom Miss 
Carrolton was to be married?” asked the doctor, drily. 

“Sir,” cried the lady, starting up in a violent passion, and ringing 
the beil in a way that accorded with her temper, “I see that your 
intention is to annoy and insult me. I wish you a very good morn- 
ing!” And as if to show that the conference was at an end, and at 
the same time to signify her utter contempt for her visitor, she took 
up a book, leaned back in the corner of the sofa, and pretended to be 
wholly unconscious of his presence. 

The doctor, in no ways disconcerted, and with a curl of the lip 
that would have made her mad if she had seen it, so expressive was 
it of conscious superiority, made her a profound bow and departed. 


CHAPTER II. 


As soon as the door closed behind Mr. Smedley, Lady Willoughby 
flung the volume she pretended to be reading upon the table. 

‘“«'rhere is nothing left/ rit now,” she soliloquized, ‘but to see 
the girl myself, and try to bring her to reason. It is very provoking. 
I had counted so fully upon Smedley’s help, and there is no one 
else whom I should dare to trust. Sewell, as a lawyer, might be a 
proper person to employ, but then he can’t keep a secret from his 
wife, and she is a walking advertisement. I would not for the world 
have any one suspect that I had interfered to stop this match; 
I should wish it to be thought her own doing entirely; and she is 
far too proud to say anything to the contrary. Perhaps it will 
be best, after all, for me to speak to her, and 1’ii do it at once.” 

As the doctor drove his pony gig into the town, Lady Willoughby’s 
carriage swept past him. 

“Ay, ay, my lady,” he muttered, “‘ go and do your dirty work 
yourself, ‘Lhat’s more to the purpose than setting honest folks to 
do it for you.” 

Poor Constance’s heart bounded when she saw the carriage stop 
at the door of her abode. She could scarcely refrain from running 
down stairs to meet her visitor ; but decorum prevailed, and she sat 





and blushing, and almost as delighted as though it were 
Frank ‘himeclt who was ascending the stairs. 

As her ladyship entered Constance started up to greet her; but 
there was a cold, condescending, formally sympathetic some 
in Lady Willoughby’s manner that sent the warm blood curdling 
back to the poor giri’s heart. 

“My dear Miss Carrolton,” she began, “I am truly glad to see 
that you can bear up ‘so wonderfully against your many severe 
affiictions.” 

** Miss Carrolton!’’ thought Constance; then she added aloud, 
“I have sought for strength and consolation where my beloved 
parents always je me to seek them, madam, and where they 
assured me I should never seek in vain.” 

“‘That’s right. There is nothing like religion when we are in 
trouble,” said her ladyship, approvingly, as though she were = 
her sanction to some remedy for headache or indigestion. ‘I shoul 
have called on you sooner, my dear, but 1 have been very ill—con- 
fined to my bed for a whole week—obliged to call in Smedley.” 

‘‘ Indeed, madam!” said Constance, with grave surprise; “I am 
deeply grieved to hear you say that.” ; 

She had seen Lady Willoughby two days before coming out of a 
jeweller’s shop; and as for “calling in Smedley,” ¢ onstance 

new to be a favorite pastime of her ladyship’s whenever she fancied 
herself ill. 

‘- Yes, indeed, very ill,’”’ said the visitor, dolefully, “‘ but my own 
sufferings have not prevented my thinking a good deal about you, 
my dear girl. I have been constarily wondering what you intend 
to do, and how you mean to earn your living.” 

‘* Barn my living !”” repeated Constance, vacantly, and unable at 
once to appreciate in its full extent the cold heartlessness of her 
intended mother-in-law. . 

** Yes, my poor dear, of course it must come to that,” sighed her 
ladyship, with affected sympathy. ‘The trifle that I understand 
from Sewell has been saved from the wreck of your father’s pro- 
perty would not be enough to exist upon; but if you nurse it care- 
fully it will be something to fall back upon in a rainy day; and in 
the meantime the excellent education you have received will always 
enable you to command a high salary as a governess.” 

‘* A governess!” repeated poor Constance, more aghast than ever. 

‘* No doubt your proud spirit revolts at the name, but-—” 

“No, madam,” said Constance, calmly, and even with some dig- 
nity in her manner, “ pride has nothing to do with it; for my father 
always told me that the office of a teacher—a conscientious teacher 
—was the most honorable of any ; and Iremember that my governess 
was my mother’s dearest friend, and that my father treated her with 
the highest consideration as long as she lived. N de is not 
the cause of my emotion ; it is grief—amazeiment—I scarcely know 
what mingled eee A pony to the recollection of what you appear 
to have forgotten—that I am the betrothed wife of your son.” 

** Ah! good heavens!” cried Lady Willoughby, bursting into 
tears, ‘‘ surely you cannot be so cruel as to drag my poor infatuated 
boy into penury! If you are capable of such an act of selfishness, 
you are not the noble-minded girl I have always taken you for.” 

“Say no more about selfishness, Lady Willoughby,” said Con- 
stance, in a low but very firm voice, while her eyes flashed with a 
smotheredfire. ‘I see my error now. I had imagined that I should 
find you superior to the rest, but it is not so. our son, too, may 
be but a frothy flake upon the waves of fortune that will float from 
me with the receding tide; but I cannot believe it—I think better 
of him. Amid the general change of all whom I thought friends, 
I think he at least will prove true.” 

‘And you wiil bind him to his promise, given in a moment of 
youthful indiscretion,” said her ladyship, ‘‘ and——”’ 

‘«‘ Pardon me, madam,” interrupted Constance, with a smile of in- 
effable contempt, ‘“‘he was four-and-twenty when he gave it, and 
could hardly plead youthful indiscretion, were he so mean as to 
wish it. But f release him from his promise, unconditionally.” 

‘Oh! my dear child! Now indeed I see you are the same gene- 
rous Constance that I have loved so tenderly all her life!” And 
the old hypocrite extended her arms to embrace her victim ; but 
Constance drew back haughtily. 

‘*‘ Hear me to the end, madam,” said Constance. ‘TI will give no 
promise not to marry him if he proves worthy of my affection, and 
renews his suit to me.” 

“This is downright impudence!” cried her ladyship, her face 
swelling with rage. 

‘No; it is justice to Captain Willoughby,” said Constance. 

“You must promise solemnly not to write to him,” said her 
ladyship. 

‘There is no must in the case,” said Constance, calmly; ‘‘ but I 
shall not write. You may tell him what you like, and give what 
version you choose of the present interview; if he is what I believe 
and hope, nothing will alter his opinion of me. In return, I believe 
his professions of affection were sincere, and I have no right to 
— him until his own conduct or his own words compel me to 

0 80.”” 

‘*In plain English,” exclaimed her ladyship, turning pale with 
anger, ‘* you mean to stick to him like wax, and set me at defiance!” 

“It is useless to prolong this painful conference, madam,” said 
Constance, rising with great dignity. ‘If your ladyship were more 
composed [ might be able to make you understand me better; as it 
is, I shail say no more than that it is my intention to leave this 
place to-morrow. I shall not write to your son, nor communi- 
cate with him in any way, directly or indirectly. Good morning, 
madam.” 

Her ladyship had probably never received so summary a dismissal 
since she quitted the nursery; nor had she felt so completely over- 
awed by any one as she was by the poor orphan whom she considered 
unworthy to be the wife of her son. 

‘* Permit me to remark, Miss Carrolton,” she said, gathering her- 
self up, and trying to assume a manner as dignified as that which 
had come naturally to Constance, “‘ permit me to remark that if 
you are so fortunate as to enter the service of a family of distinc- 
tion, you must endeavor to observe a more respectful demeanor 
towards your superiors, if you desire to keep your place.” 

She thought she had stricken her adversary to the earth, and 
sailed majestically towards the door. 

Constance quickly opened it, and with a low curtsey replied, “I 
thank you for your advice, madam. I trust I shail always treat my 
~ +e with respect, whether I find them in high or humble 
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Lady Willoughby had a great horror of anything vulgar, so rather 
than have an altercation on the stairs, she shut her lips tight upon 
the angry retort that rose to them, and stepped into her carriage. 

Constance watched it from the window as it whirled away down 
the street ; and she said, half aloud, “I was prepared to welcome 
her and love her asa mother, and this is our meeting, and this is 
our parting! And Frank, too—dear, noble-hearted Frank! How 
this will grieve him! Perhaps I ought to have shown more forbear- 
ance towards Ais mother. But I must not think of that now; I 
have too much to do, and there is Mr. Smedley coming down the 
street.” 

Although after her mother’s death, Constance had considerably 
reduced the quantity of her household goods and chattels, she had 
still retained her father’s easy chair, and some other articles too 
cumbersome to be carried about with her. These she intrusted to 
the care of Mr. Smedley, and received from him the address of a 
respectable person in London, at whose house she might find suit- 
able lodgings while seeking for a situation. 

The good doctor had seen Lady Willoughby leave the house, and 
rightly divining the cause of Constance’s flushed face and agitated 
manner, he forbore to notice it, but listened patiently to her inco- 
herent conversation, and, when she was more collected, gave her 
some useful hints as to the best means of obtaining a situation. He 
particularly recommended her to call upon a religious bookseller, to 
whom her father had been weil known, and through whose influence 
she would be likely to obtain what she desired. 

There was one thing that Constance had still to arrange, which 
pressed heavily on her mind, but she scarcely knew how to manage 
it. She had resolved not to write to Frank Willoughby, but she 
wished to leave a clue to her address, if he chose to seek for it. 
She could not do this openly without taking Mr. Smediey into her 
confidence, which would have been anything but agreeable to her 
pride and delicacy. Just ashe was bidding her good-bye, despair sug- 
gested an expedient. 

‘I believe,” she said, “‘ that there is nothing owing either on my 
dear parents’ or my own account; but as I may have overlooked 
some trifle, it will be advisable to let you know my address wherever 
I may go, if, you will allow me to trouble you so far.” 


Les LIES LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. _ 
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**Don’t speak of trouble, my dear young ” gaid the good 
doctor, retaining her hand while he spoke, “ it ibe a to 
me to serve you in any way. And I must confess I was in hopes of 


hearing of your welfare occasionally, setting aside other consider- 
ations.” 


‘Certainly, I will write sometimes, since you are so kind as to 
wish it,” said Constance, with so much smothered emotion that 
he saw plainly how friendless she must be to feel so deeply such a 
slight mark of kindly interest in her fate, ‘and I am sure I may 
rely on you not to let my address or my proceedings be known to 
any one in this town.” : 

**JT will be careful,” he replied; ‘‘ but you know it may transpire 
through other friends ——” : 

‘Other friends!” she interrupted. ‘Oh! sir, I have none. 
There is not a single person in all this place to whom I would com- 
municate my fate, whatever it might be, or to whom I would apoly 
for help in time of trouble.” 

** Surely you judge them too harshly, my young friend,” said Mr. 
Smedley. ‘A whole townful of people cannot be all bad.” 

**T do not mean to say they are,”’ replied Constance, ‘‘ but here I 
cannot stay to seek the good ones, Even those whom I have found 
most unpleasant have doubtless an amiable side to their characters ; 
in fact 1 know they have, for that was the side I always saw when 
they were delighted visitors at my father’s house, and partakers of 
his hospitality. Now they are all changed. Those who used to 
flatter me seem delighted at the opportunity of overwhelming me 
with d advice; nay, in more than one instance I detected, but 
too finly, a degree of triumph over my altered fate that seemed to 
be almost incredible.” 

** You will not suspect me of taking advantage of any alteration 
in outward circumstances to give utterance to unwelcome truths,” 
said the doctor; “‘and what I am about to mention may probably 
throw some light upon this point. I had so often heard you accused 
of being seek and haughty that until I had the pleasure of becom- 
ing acquainted with you, I took it for granted that that was your 
aatanel character. But when I saw youin your home relations— 
obedient to your parents, polite and winning to your equals, and 
respectful to your servants—I thought that surely never was young 
lady so little understood, or so much maligned. For a considerable 
time you were an enigma to me, until I chanced to be present on the 
occasion when Mrs. Easton called to make inquiries concerning your 
father’s health. Now Mrs. Easton was one of those who had most 
loudly found fault with the haughtiness of your manners, and I was 
astounded to remark the servility and obsequiousness of her de- 
meanor towards you.” 

‘‘Mrs, Easton was a contemptible sycophant,” said Constance. 

‘Precisely so,” rejoined the doctor, ‘* but permit me to say that 
you were hardly wise to show so plainly your appreciation of her 
character.” 

‘She has fully justified me by her recent conduct,” said Con- 
stance; ‘from being the most abject flatterer, no one has seemed 
to rejoice so much in my loss of fortune, no one has assumed so 
much the airs of a dictatorial adviser. So far from regretting my 
rejection of her flatteries, I assure you that few things give me more 
satisfaction, because she has shown so completely that there was not 
an atom of friendliness or real liking under all her fulsome praises.” 

‘* But my dear young friend,’ said Mr. Smedley, “if you had 
rejected her adulation with less indignant sternness, you would have 
found her less willing to crow over yeu in your fallen fortunes, I 
have known Mrs. Easton do many kind actions.” 

‘Oh, yes!’’ said Constance, with a bitter smile, “‘ her name is 
always conspicuous enough on the subscription list of every charity.’’ 

The doctor made a wry face. He felt he had the worst of the 
argument. 

**I see I must give in,’’ he said; ‘‘ but allow me, nevertheless, to 
draw the inference to which I was leading, at the risk of your think- 
ing me, too, an attendant upon fortune’s changes.” 

‘*I shall never believe that of you, sir,” said Constance, hastily. 
** Do you not remember that the first time you saw me, you took me 
to task pretty sharply for something I had done.” 

‘I do indeed, my dear, I beg pardon—I mean my dear Miss 
Carrolton — and I also recollect my astonishment at the meek 
cageeyaee of the young lady of whose haughtiness I had heard so 
much,” 

** You told me the truth when others flattered,” said Constance ; 
‘*and now that the flatterers are all blown away you have still the 
right to say whatever you please.” 

“It is simply this,”’ said Mr. Smedley; ‘‘ when you are out in the 
world, and it is of importance to your own interests to win ‘ golden 
opinions’ from all sorts of people, let flattery pass as part of the 
current coin of society. Ifyou take it at its true value it does no 
harm, and you have seen, by experience, that a too indignant rejec- 
tion of it may create enemies.” 

‘I thank you for your warning, sir, said Constance, smiling sadly, 
‘**but it is useless. I shall have no flatterers now.” 

** Don’t be too sure of that,” said the doctor. ‘, You may meet 
with a little of it in the form of polite speeches, even from those 
with whom you wish to form professional engagements; and then, 
you know, it you should start and look indignant——” 

**T understand you perfectly,” said Constance, interrupting him, 
as he hesitated to express his meaning too plainly, ‘‘ you mean that 
it would be well for me to cultivate more humility of manner. It is 
is not the first time to-day that 1 have been told to behave respect- 
fully to my superiors; but your lesson is given with kindness and 
delicacy, and 1 thank you heartily for it, and will try to profit by it. 
And now, my kind friend, farewell; your time is precious, and 1 have 
still many things to do. I will keep youinformed of my movements ; 
and you, I feel sure, will be very careful to whom you confide my 


| address.’’ 


‘I may confide it, then,” said the doctor, “if some very urgent 
reason is pressed upon me.” 

‘*T leave it to your own discretion,” said Constance, hurriedly, 
** good bye—good bye !” 

**Good bye—you may trust me implicitly,” said Mr. Smedley, 
taking the hint, and departing.” 

Constanee listened with a quivering lip till she heard the street 
door shut behind him, and then, throwing herself upon the sofa, she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“Pride! yes, still pride!” she exclaimed, starting up, andmaking 
a strong effort to overcome her emotion. * ‘Che only friend I have ! 
Lhe only one who has not changed with fortune, and I must needs 
hurry him away, lest he should see that I felt a pang at parting with 
him! Iwish hewould comeback! But I’ll be honest upon paper, 
and when I write I will tell him how grieved I felt at parting. Yet 
how I wish I could press once more, and more warmly, the hand 
that ministered to my father in his sufferings, and which alone was 
extended in true friendliness to his orphan |!” 

All that night Constance Carrolton spent in packing and prepar- 
ing for her journey, and at three o’clock in the morning she 
departed for London by the mail train. She had never beiore 
visited the metropolis, tor her father had been too deeply devoted 
to his clerical duties to leave them while he had health and streagth 
to perform them; and her mother had entertained such a nervous 
dread of railway travelling that she was actually kept at home by 
the very means which should have made her leave it with more 
ease and frequency. 





CHAPTER III. 

TxosE who visit London for pleasure are very differently affected by 
their first entry into its wilderness of streets, from those who go 
there to seek a livelihood. ‘To the former it is a fairy land of 
wonder and delight; to the latter it is a troubled ocean on which 
they are putting forth, perhaps without chart or pilot, and with 
more or less imperfect sails and rigging. Hard, indeed, is the lot of 
those who are also without ballast, but such was not Constance 
Carrolton’s case. She had left the greater part of her money in the 
hands of the lawyer who had slows transacted her father’s 
business, a man for whom she entertained a high respect in his 
professional capacity, but for whom she had so little sympathy or 
friendship that she used to describe him as a “respected aversion.” 
For her immediate use she had retained only about twenty pounds, 
which she fully expected would suffice for all her wants until she 
should be in a position to support herself by her own exertions. 
Censtance was a very steady-minded girl, and not at all prone to 


indulge in nervous fancies; but a sickening sense of loneliness 
came over her, as she passed through the crowds of strange faces, 
and looking round at the piles of comfortable houses, knew that 
there was not one friendly door to open at her approach—not one 
hand that would be extended to take hers in a kindly grasp—not 
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e eye that would brighten into recognition when it met hers. 
Now, indeed, she felt the full value of Mr. Smedley’s kind 
thought in giving her the address of a n with w she could 
lodge. She found it to be a neat house im a quiet little street. The 
latter quality, however, being merely relative to the more crowded 
thoroughfares, she did not er at first; but innocently thought 
she must have dropped into the very centre of London noise and 
bustle. Having arranged the terms of her occupancy ef a large 
bedroom, with the privilege of recei business calls in the parlor, 
and amoderate scale of wy oe for taking her meals with the meek- 
looking widow who owned the house, she drew up an advertisement 
stating her accomplishments and the profession of her late father, 
and sallied forth to pay a visit to a religious bookseller, and to beg 
him to allow the answers to be left for her at his shop. 

Mr. —— received her courteously, listened to her respectfully, 
condoled with her in set terms upon the lamented decease of her 
excellent father, fe instructions to his assistants to take in her 
letters and give her address to inquirers, and with many protesta- 
tions that he would do everything in his power to further her 
interests, bowed her out. Constance knew very little of the world, 
put she had an intuitive conviction that before her feet had re- 
crossed the threshold, herself, her affairs, and his own promises, had 
all vanished from his mind as completely as last night’s dreams. 
She had no right to expect anything more on her own merits—but 
her father! Alas! poor Constance! There her ignorance of the 
world became manifest. Her father had spent his useful life in the 
unostentatious performance of his duties. He was not a popular 
preacher; he had never had the honor of delivering an oration 
before the Queen, and getting it advertised in the Times for a 
twelvemonth afterwards. If he had, a visit from his daughter would 
have been readily remembered by the religious bookseller. 

Constance returned, sad enough at heart, to her temporary abode. 
She knew not wherefore she felt more depressed in spirits than 
when she had set out. Her object was obtained, and the was at 
liberty to use the name of one of the most respectable men in 
London as a guarantee for her own trustworthiness. She had 
formed no higher hope before she saw him, and the urbanity of his 
manners was unexceptionable, but it seemed as though she had 
come in contact with a moral iceberg. She spent three days in 
visiting some cf the principal sights and exhibitions. Notwith- 
standing the lively interest she felt in all she saw, the time passed 
drearily enough, for she was alone. Each morning she called to 
inquire for letters, and received several from governess agents, and 
such folks, but none that promised to lead to the realisation of her 
wishes. On the evening of the third day she was setting out to 
order another insertion of her advertisement, when a visitor was 
announced. Her heart beat quick when she entercd the parlor, and 
found herself in the presence of a tall spare man of about forty-five 
years of age. His black hair was already grizzled, and his dark 
face was deeply lined by the furrows left by fierce passions or deep 
suffering, or perhaps a combination of the two. His bushy eyebrows 
overhung eyes which seemed to pierce into the very thoughts of the 
person he addressed, and which, joined to a high aquiline nose, 
gave him as much resemblance to a bird of prey as it was possible 
for a very handsome man to bear. 

Constance did not like his appearance, and she, moreover, felt 
somewhat overawed by the steady gaze of those formidable black 
eyes; but she betrayed nothing of this in her manner, which was 
quiet and sedate. 

‘-I presume,” begen the stranger, without a moment’s pause, 
**that I have the honor of addressing the lady who advertised in the 
Times for a situation as a teacher ?”” 

«I did advertise, sir,” replied Constance, ‘and left my address 
with a bookseller who, having known my father for many years, 
could answer for the respectability of my family. I can give no 
other reference, as i have not been similarly employed before.”’ 

‘*But you must have friends in the town where you lived?” said 
he, inquiringly. 

‘‘ No—none to whom I would apply in such a case as this,” she 
replied. ‘I was very differently situated there. I was supposed to 
be heiress to a considerable fortune, and now, through the miscon- 
duct of a relation, I am obliged to work for my own living.” 

‘¢ Have you no relations?” asked the stranger. 

‘There is no one with whom I can elaim kindred, except the 
cousin I have just mentioned,’’ said Constance, ‘‘ and I would not 
apply to him if I knew where to find him; not,” she added, seeing 
that am incomprehensible grim smile wreathed the visitor’s lip, ‘‘ not 
from an unchristian spirit of resentrxent for the wrong he has done 
me, but because I have every reason to believe he was the means of 
hastening my poor father’s death.” 

‘‘ Humph !” said the stranger, ‘*so you have no friends at all. 
What! Not even a young lady correspondent ?” 

“I have told you already, sir, that the bookseller from whom you 
obtained my address is my reference,” said Constance, with some 
resentment. ‘If his testimony is insufficient, it is useless to talk 
further on the subject.” 

“* Nay—nay——you are too hasty,” said the stranger; ‘and, like 
most hasty persons, you misinterpret the drift of my observations. 
You must understand that I have a great objection to change—it 
unsettles the minds of pupils, and interferes with their progress. 
Now I have generally observed that young ladies leaving nome for 
the first time, as you are doing, are apt to take fright when any diffi- 
culty presents itself, and run away home to papa or mamma, or to 
some dear, kind misguided aunt or uncle, whose doors are to be 
always open to receive them. I was desirous of learning whether 
you had any such relative, and finding that you have not, makes me 
all the more willing to conclude an engagement with you.’’ 

If Constance had had more experience of the wickedness of the 
world, this speech would have roused her suspicions, but she only 
replied, sadly, ‘I little imagined that my greatest misfortune could 
be any advantage to me.” 

*‘ You are a musician,” said the gentleman, without noticing her 
remark, ‘will you oblige me with a specimen of your talent? 
The piano does not seem first-rate, but I will make every allowance 
or that.” 

Without a word Constance sat down to Mrs. Mason’s old-fashioned 
piano and played from memory one of the most brilliant pieces she 
knew. Her auditor seemed perfectly absorbed in attention. 

“Excellent! excellent!” he murmured, ‘how came you to think 
of the drudgery of governess-ship when you might make your fortune 
80 easily as a concert-player ?” 

“*T prefer the quieter life,” she said; ‘‘ besides, I know my father 
and mother would have been shocked at the idea of my becoming a 
public performer. I studied music closely from a natural love of it, 
and now I shall be fully satisfied if it enables me to earn my bread.” 

‘Earn your bread !”’ he repeated, derisively, “‘ it should earn you 
an alderman’s feast—no, that’s too earthly—it should earn you nec- 
tar and ambrosia, and every delicacy of the season besides! Will 
you favor me with something else—something less brilliant, but 
more expressive of feeling and emotion ?”’ 

She reflected for a few moments, and then played one of those ex- 
quisite songs without words of Mendelssohn’s, in which the inarticu- 
late notes seem laboring to express more than language can utter. 

As she played on, the fierce Soasinossing eyes drooped and quailed, 
and he bowed his head upon his hand, and as she looked at him she 
wondered why she had felt overawed and subdued before him. The 
music formed round her a magic circle within which she, the en- 
chantress, stood secure in her might, and that proud, stern man was 
but her vassal and her slave. 

** And you sing, too?’’ he asked, when the performance was over. 

She sang. Her voice was full and rich in tone, and had been 
carefully cultivated. The song she chose was a plaintive English 
ballad, and she had the good taste not to overload it with roulades 
and shakes. The visitor expressed his gratification more by man- 
ner than words, and after a while the old hard look returned to his 
face, and his keen eyes again shot through her. 

“Tt is an actual profanation,” he began, with a grim smile, “ to 
talk of worldly affairs immediately after listening to such celestial 
music ; but business will be attended to. Are you willing to enter 
into an engagement with me to instruct my only son, a boy whose 
education has been sadly neglected, and do you consider a hundred 
@ year a sufficient remuneration ?” 

Constance had not thought of aspiring to more than half that sum, 
but she took good care not to betray the satisfaction she felt at the 
liberal offer. 

“A boy!” she repeated, “I did not contemplate teaching boys. 
How old is he, sir ?’ 

“Upon my word his mother can answer that question better than 
I can,” replied the stranger, in a careless tone; ‘I only know that 
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sion for music, I think may be made very 
ing forward bis mental powers and making him attend to his studies. 
Now, as I am com to come to a conclusion this evening with 
you or another lady, I must trouble you for a Ly a reply.” 

‘Then, sir, I must say I see no reason for d ing the engage- 
ment,”’ replied Constance. 

«Very good,” said the stranger ; ‘“‘now’we had better make a 
memorandum in writing, and then there can be no mistakes or mis- 
~ eae afterwards. May I trouble you for pen, ink and 

Tr ” 
‘onstance placed writing materials before him. 

‘* We had better make the agreement for a twelvemonth,” said he, 
after he had written the words “I, Reginald Ravenscroft, agree,” 
“or I will pay you a year’s salary in advance, if you please.” 

*‘ That is quite unnecessary, sir, thank you,” said Constance, who 
saw nothing but kindness and liberality in this proposal; ‘I am in 
no want of ready money.” 

‘* Very good,” said Mr. Ravenscroft, and proceeded to pen a very 
concise agreement by which he bound himself under a penalty of 
five hundred pounds to retain Constance in her office for a whole 
year, and then he wrote another which bound her to remain as 
a in his family for the same period, and under the same 

enalty. 
sar There,” he said, after he had read them rapidly over to her, 
‘now you may feel that you have something to rely upon. I cannot 
play any shabby tricks, even if I wished it. Just put your name to 
this little document, and it is done.” 

Most people have a nervous dread of ‘signing their names,” (it 
would be well for some if the instinctive repugnance were a little 
stronger!) and Constance did not see the use of this solemn written 
agreement. 

“T really do not think this is at all necessary,” she said, as she 
turned the paper over and over.” 

‘¢ It is entirely for your own benefit,” said Mr. Ravenscroft, in the 
tone of one who felt hurt by an unjust suspicion, ‘ I should advise 
you to sign it. But do just as you please.” 

He turned to look out of the window, and in a moment his quick 
ear detected the scratching of the pen, as Constance wrote her 


name, 

* That will do,” said he, folding the papers, ‘‘ you will keep that, 
and I this. And now, as I have imperative business that calls me 
back this evening, I shall be glad if you can accompany me. Have 
you any friends whom you wish to take leave of ?” 

**T have no friends in town,” replied Constance; ‘ but I should 
like to call and thank the bookseller for obtaining me a situation so 
gy af 

‘* He is gone to Paris for a few days,” said Mr. Ravenscroft, *‘ so 
it’s of no use to call. You must write to him; that will do as well. 
Your luggage is, no doubt, all ready packed, Can you complete 

our arrangements,”’ h®é said, looking at his watch, ‘‘ and be off in 
half an hour ?”’ 

‘* That is very short notice,” said Constance, dubiously. ‘I must 
settle with my landlady before I go, and she is from home, and may 
not be back in half an hour.” 

** Will five pounds cover the debt ?” he inquired. 

“It cannot amount to half so much,” said Constance. 
been here but three days.” 

‘Then as time is just now more precious to me than anything 
else, permit me to pay the penalty of my haste,” said he, taking a 
five-pound note from his pocket-book ; “ enclose this for her to cover 
all expenses, and compensate for your abrupt departure.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Constance, rather proudly, “ but I would 
prefer to pay my own bills.” 

“‘Nay—it is but just that I should pay this,” said Mr. Ravens- 
croft, ‘* for it is to accommodate myself.” 

“1 will at least defer it to the last moment,” said Constance, “‘ and 
in the meanwhile I will get my lugeage ready.” 

She made a slight inclination, and left him to his own reflections. 
These seemed agreeable enough, for he smiled and even laughed 
softly as he paced up and down the little parlor. As time flew on 
he looked at his watch, and when it wanted only ten minutes to the 
completion of the half hour he went out, and speedily returned in a 
large cab. , 

_* Will one cab be sufficient to convey all Miss Carrolton’s luggage ?” 
he demanded of the servant. 

“Oh, la, yes, sir,’”’ replied the girl. ‘* She only brought two big 
boxes and a little one, besides her music.’”’ 

“ Be so good as tell her the cab fS at the door,” said he, as he re- 
entered the parlor, and resumed his walk. 

Mr. Ravenscroft rubbed his hands when he saw the cabman 
arranging the young lady’s handsome trunks upon the vehicle, and 
stared when he saw that the ‘‘ music” was a guitur case, she having 
said nothing of her proficiency on that instrument. 

The half hour had nearly expired, but Constance had not come 
down stairs. Mr. Ravenscroft began to manifest strong symptoms 
of impatience; he looked out into the passage—placed the bank- 
note in an envelope ready for her to direct it to the lady of the house 
—listened at the foot of the stairs—and, lastly, went to the front 
door, and looked up and down the street, speculating upon every 
advancing female of respectable appearance, and dreading to see her 
walk into the house with the air of its mistress. He was neither a thief 
nor (in the ordinary sense of the word) aswindler that he was so anxious 
to get Constance off before the return of poor Mrs. Mason, but he 
was fearful Jest the good lady’s greater worldly experience should 
induce.her young lodger to ask him a series of questions which he 
desired not to answer, or even to insist upon a delay, and the pro- 
duction of references, which would have been highly inconvenient. 

The last minute of the allotted time was just expiring when, to his 
great satisfaction, he heard Miss Carrolton’s voice speaking to the 
servant at the top of the kitchen stairs. As he turned towards her 
a lady in widow’s weeds, whom he had been watching in the street, 
passed him, and advanced towards Constance, who said, ‘‘I am so 
glad you are come, Mrs. Mason; this has saved me a world of 
anxiety. I have obtained a situation, and am obliged to set off at 
once; and I den’t know how much I owe you.” 

**T’ll make out the bill for you in five minutes,”’ said Mrs. Mason, 
going towards the parlor. 

‘* Five minutes will lose us the train,’’ said Mr. Ravenscroft. 
“Pray say in a word what the amount is.” 

‘*Oh dear! it puts me in such a flurry! I’m afraid I shall forget 
something,’ said Mrs. Mason, nervously. ‘‘ Let me see—there’s 
ten shillings the room, and three day’s board—that’s three half- 
crowns you know, Miss Carrolton.” 

** Seventeen and six,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘ What else ?’’ 

‘*Oh yes, I suppose so,” said the widow, looking quite startled at 
his abrupt arithmetic, ‘‘ but I am so flurried I really can’t reckon. 
And I think that’s all, miss, except washing sheets and towels, and 
cleaning three pair of boots. Because, you know,” she added, with 
a sigh, *‘ you only took the room for one week certain.” 

** Nevertheless, as you would not have turned me out at a moment’s 
notice, I shall pay for another week,” said Constance, placing two 
sovereigns in Mrs. Mason’s hand. , 

‘Thank you, Miss Carrolton; but a bargain’s a bargain,” sai 
the widow, taking the money, however. ‘‘1’ll write you a r 
directly.” 

“We shall miss the train!’’ exclaimed Mr. Ravenscroft, im- 
patiently. ‘ Never mind the receipt.” 

as es bye, — ason,”’ oo Sotanee. ni 

** Good bye, my dear youn . I’m sorry to lose you so g00n,”’ 
said the widow, cunegting Gusstanes's proffered Y 5 Sad then 
drawing her back a little, she added, in a whisper, *‘ Do write a line 
to me, my dear, just to let me know you are safe and well. I don’t 
half like the looks of him, I can tell you. Did you have good 
references ?”’ 

“References!” repeated Constance. ‘No! I did not dream of 
asking for them.” 

‘Then ask for them now, and wait till to-morrow,” said Mrs. 
Mason; ‘‘ you can go as well then as to-day.” 

“It will appear so foolish,” said Constance, with hesitation ; 
“and if all is right ——” : , 

“It’s all very well to say that,” said the widow, nervously ; “ but 
suppose all is what then ?” sie 

**I must entreat you not to délay any longer, Miss Carrolton,” 

; back again. 


“T have 


said Mr. Ravenscroft, who had missed her 
** Allow me 10 hitind You 90 thy canes. ‘am. 
He took Constance’s half-reluctant hand, looked Mrs. Mason into 
a state of non-resistance, and bore off his prey. 
o( To be continued.) 
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A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


. 
Tus JepGce Anp THE LawyER.—The present Judge Kent, of New 
York, a son of the illustrious commentator, while travellivg u the circuit, 


town through 
which his route lay. The chief lawyer of the place, hearing of the arrival of 
this bright light of his prafession, it the least he could do was to at- 
tempt to entertain him. he into the reading-room, where the 
Judge, in the dignity of blue spectacles and magnificent rufiies, was perusing 
the be ta" 
Lawyer— ! Good, 5 Sion judge! 


Judge—Good evening, 

Lawyer—Judge! hem! su we takea @ ef billiards? 

Judge (astouniled and s; very slowly)—J never play billiards, sir: 

Lawyer—Ak ! well, ninepins; what do you say to ninepins ? 

Judge—I never play ninepins, sir. 

Lawyer—Oh ! then we’ll have a game of all-fours. 

Judge (turning pale and speaking emphatically)—I never engage in atiy 
game—in any game whatever, sir. 

Lawyer—Eh | wiat! well no matter (taking the judge familiarly by the 
arm), I’}l stand for drinks—brandy and water, or gin? 

Ju (becoming pale)—I never drink, sir. 

Lawyer (in the blankest t—What a confoundedly overrated man 
youare! (The disappointed subaltern retires in disgust.) 


A New Anecpotge or OLIveR CroMweLL.—Oliver, Cromwell 
being afraid of cabals from the expelled family, thought it dangerous to per- 
mit persons, particularly noblemen, to leave the kingdom without leave. A 

oung nobleman in the interest of Charles IT. came to pay his respects to the 
tector, and solicit leave of absence from thé country. Cromwell imme- 
diately granted the request, but snid—‘‘ Well, let me see you soon again, and 
don’s see Charles Stuart.” ‘I will not, upon my honor,’’ replied the peer. 
The nobleman soon returned, and coming to pay his duty to the Protector, 
Cromwell snatched his hat out of his hands, and with a fe quickly cut 
open the lining, and from the inside took out several letters and papers 
directed to the triends of Charles. ‘Oh, shame !’’ cried Oliver, ‘‘is this the 
way the English nobles keep their honor? Did you not promise not to see 
Charles Stuart ?’’ ‘I did not see him,” answered the nobleman. ‘‘ Then,’’ 
said Cromwell, ‘“‘ who put out the candle, you or Charles?’’ Oliver had cun- 
ningly contrived to put a spy of his own into the peer’s service, who discovered 
that at the interview the King first put out the ights. 


UNFILIAL WIsH or A MupicaL StupENT.—“ Oh, that my father 
were seized with a remiltent fever.”’ 


A Wirr’s REPARTEE.—“ My dear Polly, I am surprised at your 
taste in wearing another woman’s hair on your head,’’ said Mr. Smith to his 
wife. ‘My dear Joe, I am equally astonished that you persist in wearing 
another sheep’s wool on your back.’’ 


‘Stop your crying,” said an enraged father to his son, who had 
kept up an intolerable ‘‘ yell’’ for the last five minutes; “ stop, I say, do you 
hear?’ again repeated the father, after a few minutes, the boy still eslen. 
‘You don’t suppose I can choke off in a minute, do you?’’ chimed in the 
hopeful urchin. 





LINGER NOT LONG. 


Linger not long !—Home is not home without thee, 
Its dearest tokens only make me mourn: 
Oh ! let its memory, like a chain about thee, 
Gently compel and hasten thy return. 
. Linger not long ! 


Linger not long !—Though ¢rowds should woo thy staying, 
Bethink thee—can the mirth of friends, though dear, 
Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 
Costs the poor heart that sighs to have thee here? 
’ Linger not long ! 


Linger not long !—How shall I watch thy coming, 
As evening’s shadows stretch o’er moor and fell, 
When the wild bec hath ceas’d her weary humming, 
And silence hangs on all things like a spell. 
Linger not long ! 


How shall I watch for thee, when fears grow stronger, 
As night draws dark and darker on the hill! 
How shall I weep, when I can watch no longer 
Oh ! art thou absent—art Uypu absent, sttll? 
' Linger not long ! 


Yet I should grieve not, thongh the eye that seeth me 
Gazeth through tears tlat.make its splendor dull; 
For oh ! I sometimes fear, when thou art with me, 
My cup of happiness is all too full ! 
Linger not long ! 


Haste—haste thee home unto thy mountain-dwelling ! 
Haste as w bird unto its peaceful nest ! 
Haste as a skiff, when tempests wild are swelling, 
Flies to its haven of securest rest. 
Linger not long ! 


A Famrty Party.—A friend of outs met his neighbor’s eoach- 
man pry Rey opearry | facetious on Monday morning last. As the man 
touched his hat, he said te him, ‘‘ Well, John, what has happened to make 
you look so pleasant to-day?’ ‘Why, sir,’’ was the reply, ‘‘what do you 
think? Weare a pretty lot at our house, that weare. I started with five of 
us in the old carriage yesterday morning. First of all I drove the young mis- 
tress to the church, and then old master to the Wesleyans; next I took young 
master to the Romans; my wife went to the Ranters; and when I had put u 
the horse, I took a turn myself with the Calvinists.’”’ We certainly leug’ 
outright at hearing the account of this “happy family; the rainbow is 
nothing to it. . 


THE FACE I 8AW IN MY DREAMS. 


Smiling and dimpled, and rosy and bright, 
Was the face I saw in my dreams /ast night— 
And a delicate cheek and a brow of snow, 

And eyes where love lights come and go— 

Oh, pure and fair as an angel’s seems 

That aweet young face I saw in my dreams! 


I had lain me down at night to sleep, 

And closed were the eyes too proud to weep— 
Thougn in the wide world alone was I, 

With never a friend or helper nigh, 

And never a lonelier waif was blown 

By the winds of Fate over life alone. 


Slumber came down and bound me with chains, 
Lent me her joys, and pilfered my pains ; 
Soft-footed Sleep | bow gently she stole 

With visions of beauty into my soul ! 

Yet she had not tarried long with me, I ween, 
Ere a maiden face looked in on my dream. 


8. ft white hands on my brow she laid, 
Soft sweet words the visitant said— 
‘No more lonely thy life shall be— 
No more weary the days for thee ! 
Twin born are the holy stars on high-- 
Twin born in spirit are you and I!’ 


‘A Roiutne Stone Gatuers No Moss.”—Well, what of that? 
Who wants to be a mossy old stone, away in some damp corner of a 
where sunshine and fresh air never come, for the cows to rub themselves 
against, for snails and bugs to crawl over, and for toads to squat under among 
the poisonous weeds? It is far better to be a smooth and polished stone, 
rolling along in the brawling stream of life, wearing off the = corners, 
bringing out the firm crystalline structure of the granite or the delicate veins 
of the agate or chalcedony. It is this perpeteal chafing and rubbing in the 
whirling current that shows what sort of grit a man is made of, and what use 
he is for. The sandstone and soapstone are ground down to sand and 
mud, but the firm rock is selected for the towering fortress, and the diamond 
is cut and polished for the monarch’s crown. 


A Superrivovs Cup.—A Western editor, noticing the present 
of a silver cup to a contemporary, says, ‘‘He needs no cup. He can drink 
rg any vessel that contains liquor, whether the neck of a bottle, the mouth 
of a piekle jar, the spile of a keg, or the bung of a barrel. 


HOW OLD ART THOU? 
“* How old art thou ?’’—Man measureth time 
By things that fall away and die, 
By sickled fields of autumn prime, 
Summer's last bloom, or winter’s sky. 


e from his span ils gilding takes, 

e cheek forgets its roseate glow, 

The form its grace, the hair ita hue, 
The brow its beauty—let them go. 


But the true heart can ne’er grow old, 
Its eye is bright when youth has fled, 
Its ear is never dull to sound, 
Its lip can speak, though speech be dead. . 
By prayer, by alms, by“written page, 
By planted words of holy trust, 
It quickeneth love from age to age, 
It liveth, when the frame is dust. 


So; count thou not thine age by tears, 
Or smiles of For une’s fickle ray, 

Nor say how old thou art, in years 

+ Of waste, and folly, and decay. 

But ever with a steadfast v4 
On Him from whom thy life proeeeds, 

Notch thou its seasons on the soul, 
And tell its calendar by deeds, ° 
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LOWEST CASTE OF 


SCENES IN INDIA. 
Tne attention of the civilized world 
is now turned toward India, and 
upon her vast plains are enacting 
scenes of the most fearful interest. 
To gratify the public mind, and 
in place of more ‘startling news,” 
we have collected for our illus- 
trations this week some of the most 
striking scenes that would natur- 
ally attract a stranger were he to 
visit in person the distant Indies. 
PROCESSION OF THE THUGS. 

The name Thug has become thx 

synonym of all that is cruel and 


luurderous, and t! orivin of the 
name is familiar « ‘ } 
of onr readers. In 


the Hindoos, the temples of 
the Destroyer, are fm ren 
rous than those « 
creating and prereryi 
showing that the minds of thp } 
lation instinctively Icad to | 
rites—for many sacrifices partici 
pated in by the most refin 
Hindoos, dedicated to Siva, : 

the most brutal and rev pa } 


‘ shat 


It is not singular, therefore, 

india there should be tound a1 

the lowest strata of the populat 

a body of fanatics, whose only In 
ness isto murder, t) they 
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BLOODY CEREMONY OF THE THUGS, PROCESSION IN HONOR OF THE SHE DEVIL KALI-POOJAH. 


worship having no attributes but those of a bloodthirsty and ma- 
lignant nature. This sect is divided into three sub-divisions, 
and is spread over the whole of India; but although they have 
existed for thousands of years, committing the most brutal and 
cowardly murders, it is only during the last few years that their 
actual existence has been known, and their horrid propensities 
discovered. It appears that each division has a different method 
of destroying those whom they determine to offer as victims of 
sacrifice. They strangle and stab from behind, or poison by 
means of the friendly hookah. Colonel Sleeman, in his history 
of the Thugs, mentions that an old member of the sect confessed 
to having murdered six hundred persons during his life, and 
even boasted of the stratagems he had employed to avoid detec- 
| tion. The bodies of the victims are generally thrown inte wells, 
rivers, or streams; but sometimes they are left for the jackals 
and vultures to prey upon. The temple of the Goddess Kali is 
at Calcutta, on the banks of the Ganges, and of an evening it is 
crowded by Hindoos, who come to see the sacrifice which is offer- 
ed at the threshold in the shape of alamb or kid. The image of 
the amiable goddess is fearfully hideous; it has three eyes, one 
being in the centre of the forehead; four arms, two on each side, 
the lower ones holding the heads of victims, and in one of the 
| upper ones a murderous knife. Round the neck of this image of 
| assassination is suspended a chain of human skulls, the body 
| being clothed in a dark crimson tunic. On ordinary occasions 
the figure of the goddess is concealed behind a curtain, which is 
only raised by the attendant priest if the deluded who come to 
pray are liberal in their money offerings. The Kali Poojah lasts 
fifteen days, during which time the image of the goddess is car- 
ried by torchlight through the native streets of Calcutta, followed 
by crowds of fanatics, deformed, diseased, and maddened with 
opium, and by musicians and minstrels who chant songs in praise 
of this Goddess of Destruction. 
THE COOLTES. 

The Coolies are among the most degraded people of India; 
they are interesting in one view, however, because they are the 
remnant of one of the original tribes, which inhabited the coun- 
try before its conquest by the Hindoos. Their ordinary food 
consists of wild berries and game; they bury instead of burning 
their dead, Our engravings represent, first, two low-caste Coolies, 
taken from specimens brought to one of the British West India 
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LOW-CASTE COOLIE WOMAN, AND GENTLEMAN'S SERVANT OF 
BETTER CASTE. 


Islands, where they were intended 
for the most servile purposes. They 
were found, however, utterly in- 
capable of doing the work imposed 
upon them, and essentially inferior 
in every respect as laborers to the 
African. They were to be seen at 
all times of the day squatting or 
lying in the broiling sun, tormented 
with insects and other vermin. The 
spot they selected for their encamy- 
ment was near the market, from 
whence the poor creatures collected 
offal, or vegetable stuff, wherewit 

to keep body and soul together. 
Some of these men have very fine 
features and figure, many of them 
standing six feet at least; but their 
ankles and fect are usually swollen 
from hard usage, as well as fm 
the stings of mosquitoes, sand flies, 
and jiggers, ell which in:cets inilice 
eerious injury upon new comer. 
These por.raits are by no meni 

caricatures; a piece of coarse cloth 
is commonly the only covering; 
many have only a piece tied between 
the legs, supported by string across 
the loins; and in this state, wear- 
ing a sort of hat (* shocking bad’’), 
they might be seen in scores about 
Demerara, attenuated to a degree 
Lever witne ced in a negio,§pt ss 
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aid that the former living on rice, and the latter on coaree 
vegetables, is the reason of this great difference in their muscular 
and fleshy appearance. All negroes, without exception, are fat, 
and readily find places as servants, but no ope would jhire the 

r skeleton Coolies. 

A ‘soolie woman of low-caste, and a gentleman’s servant of 
petcer caste, form the second group. In drinking, these crea- 
tures never allow the vessel to touch their lips, and have so 
many other peculiarities in eating, drinking, and living, that 





A HIGH CASTE COOLIE. 


independent of their forlorn appearance, it is unpleasant to employ 
them even if you would. Sometimes, however, they acquire a 
respectable position, as may be seen by the servant of a better 
caste, who wears a long robe slightly embroidered, and is farther 
dressed by a sort of turban in loose folds. _ , 
The third and fourth pictures of the Coolies show portraits 
of a high-caste man and his wife; the man by his social posi- 
tion is entitled to wear a turban, he was a small shopkeeper in 








A FAKIR OF CALCUTTA, A RELIGIOUS FANATIC AND MENDICANT. 


Madras, and sometimes acted as an interpreter between the Eng- 
fish residents and the native inhabitants. This man before 
Europeans was all humility, but to the degraded wretches of his 
own caste he was arrogant to the last degree, pronouncing them 
all idiots and thieves; and the poor underlings from early edu- 
cation reccived this abuse with meekness, and seemed to have no 
idea of resentment—their whole education and their religion 
having no other effect than to make them degraded. 








A HINDOO HOUSE ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES. 











SOCIAL LIFE, INTERIOR 


A FAKIR. 


Our next portrait of character is that of a notorious Fakir, one 
of the most bigoted of religious Hindoo enthusiasts, a class of 
persons to be met with in every part of India, but principally in 
the cities of Benares and Juggernauth. These wretched beings 
inflict upon themselves the most frightful penances, under the 
impression that the misery they endure in this world will tend 
to secure their admission into paradise. Many of them will roll 
themselves hundreds of miles over the ground to reach the 
temples of Juggernauth, while others perform the pilgrimage to 
Benares on their hands and knees. Some throw themselves on 
the ground, and make a vow never again to rise. and others seat 
themselves on the banks of the Ganges, and allow themselves to 
be carried away by the current. They live mostly in the tem- 
ples, and are fed by the people who come to pray. It is not an 
uncommon thing to see these poor wretches wandering about the 
country with one arm raised above their head, which they have 
kept in that position till it has become withered and stiff; their 
finger nails grown through the palm of the hand, and their hair 
hanging in matted tresses about their body. The greater number 
go without any clothing, simply wearing a bit of coarse cloth 
about their loins. Many voluntarily starve to death; and others 
put an end to their existence by exposing themselves to the 
burning influence of the sun. The Fakir represented in our 
engraving is one remarkable for having assumed a sitting posi- 
tion, and thus remained until his arms and legs were paralysed 
and_ shrivelled up, becoming consequently utterly dependent 
upon the passers-by for food and locomotion. Among all the 
personal inflictions invented and encouraged by false religions, 
none are more dreadful than those of these Hindoo fanatics. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA. 


Our illustrations represent the interior and exterior of the 
usual Hindoo houses on the banks of a stream running into the 
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OF A HINDOO House. 


Ganges, a few miles above Calcutta, which, some fifty years ago, 
was said to be not only the grandest city in Asia, but one of the 
finest in the world ; even now it is popularly known as the City 
of Palaces—a title which the European portion is not unworthy 
of. ‘The villages round Calcutta remain, notwithstanding their 
proximity to civilization, in their primitive condition. The cot- 
tages of the poorer Hindoos are, with few exceptions, built of 
mud and bamboo, thatched with the leaves of the graceful palm 
tree. These huts have only two chambers—one for the male, 
the other fi: te female members of the family. The home re- 
presented in our engraving of the interior is not one of these; it 





A HIGH CASTE COOLIB’S WIFE. 


is that of a small landed proprietor. The centre figure in the 
background of the picture is a Brahmin or priest, who has come 
to instruct the children, by whom is seated the mother caressing 
her child. The group on the right are employed in preparing 
the daily food ; and the figure in the foreground is the baboo, or 
master of the house. This better class of ‘‘ home” has the dis- 
advantage of being also a prison, so far as the women are con- 
cerned ; they pass the whole of their lives within doors, seldom 
visiting the outer world except to perform their ablutions in the 
river, or to enjoy the cool evening breezes on the h 
Beyond a few cushions, rugs and mats, there is no furniture 
either in the sleeping or other apartments. 

The most conspicuous of the household chattels are the cook- 
ing utensils, invariably of brass, a large chest strongly bound 
and secured, and a bench some ten inches high, on which the 
head of the family sits and sleeps, and round which the members 
gather at eventide to listen to the reading of some Hindoo tale 
or drama. Among the poorer class of Hiedoos—that is, the 
laboring class—the position of the womanig; try sad. She is in 
almost as degraded a condition as thes\sv@4 of the Southern 
coast of Africa, She is treated by her husband as a menial 
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and, no matter how high her caste, is not allowed to take meals 
with her lord. The wives of the most wealthy are in this re- 
no more fortunate, the only advantage they have over 
eir poorer sisters is that they do not have to toil. Their 
time is passed in adorning their persons, in smoking tobacco, and 
in performing their ablutions. The dress of women of this class 
is very graceful ; it consists simply of a pair of wide treusers, a 
muslin jacket fitting tight to the upper parts of the body, and a 
long muslin scarf, which they drape about them in graceful folds. 
The Hindoo women of all grades are possessed of a perfect form, 
eyes dark and sparkling, the teeth good, and the hair jet black, 
hanging with graceful abandon over the shoulders. 
HOUSE SERVANTS. : 

Every house has a table servant man whose duties are to lay 
the cloth, place the meals, and wait at table. Most European 
establishments have several, for when a family consists of more 
than two persons the attendance of one would not suffice. The 
wages of these men vary from ten to fifteen rupees per month, 
and with this small sum they contrive to support a wife and 
family, and to make a grand appearance. They are particularly 
nice in their dress, are scrupulously clean, and as active at table 
as the best English waiters. As a body they are strictly honest, 
and when kindly treated, become greatly attached to their master 
and mistress, and prove most faithful servants. _Generally sperk- 
ing, the duties of these men are confined to waiting at table, but 
if engaged by a bachelor, they act also as butler, valet and pipe- 
bearer, aud do not object to perform duties that are not menial. 
Wherever the master dines, the Kedmetgar accompanies him, and 
stations himself behind his chair. Without exception, he is one 
of the most useful of the numerous servants a European must 
have attached to him, and, as a rule, the only one it is really 
necessary to take with you when travelling, for then he becomes 
your cook as well as Kedmetgar. 

ENGLISH OFFICERS HASTENING TO JOIN THE ARMY. 

We conclude our series by a most interesting sketch represent- 
ing the manner the officers attached to the British service travel 
in India, a vehicle which has syperseded the real palankeen, 
being nothing more or less than a palankeen on wheels. Tt has a 
well, so that the passengers may sit as well as lie down. The 
bearers find it easier to drag this than to carry the palankeen. 
With this contrivance five miles an hour can be done easily. 
About twenty men are employed at a time—some carrying the 
banglues or boxes slung to a bamboo, and the remainder are at the 
carriage. In this way, travelling day and night, allowing a little 
rest at the various stage bungalows, one hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours can be got over. It carries two, and is sufficiently 
large to enable both to lie down. It is called an equirotal. The 
moment the news of the revolt at Meerut was known, the British 
officers off duty called these useful machines into requisition, and 
hastened to head-quarters, to report themselves ready for ser- 
vice, 





AMUSEMENTS. 
-_—— 
AURA KEENE’S THEATRE.— 
L MARSH’S JUVENILE COMEDIANS, 


Under the management of R. G. MARSH. 

This popular Troupe having returned to this city after a lengthened 
tour through the States, where their reception has been most enthu- 
siastic and popular, have engaged this elegant Theatre, and opened on 
Monday last, the 3rd instant, with ; 

ALL THE OLD FAVORITES. 
They appear nightly in their old as well as several new Pieces, Tableaux, 
Music, &c., &e. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broad- 
way, below Grand street. 
Beary We0d occ cccccccccevocccccccccccceccvese .Eusiness Manager, 
Geo. Christy... .ccccccccccccsescccccscccceces «eee -Stage Manager, 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
And other entertainments every evening during the week. 
Doors open at 6; commence at 734 o’clock. 





IGNORA FREZZOLINI, 
Prima Donna from the Italian Operas in 


PARIS, LONDON and ST. PETERSBURG, 
Will shortly arrive in America. 
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Cuaries Lrver’s new Novel, ‘*Davenrort Dunn,” will be 
continued in our next. 








THE FALSE HEIR TO THE BURDELL ESTATE. 

We have devoted ali our available space to the illustration of 
the extraordinary comic-tragedy recently enacted in this city 
by Mrs. Cunningham and others, all following as a new act in 
the terrible Burdell tragedy. The development came upon the 
city with the vividness of a thunderclap at mid-day. The 
war in China, the mutiny in India, the details of the sub- 
marine telegragh, the street commissionership excitement, and 
the poisoning case in which Madeleine Smith was the heroine, 
unitedly seemed to bid defiance to anything attracting public 
curiosity, when the Bond street romance burst upon us, and by 
its intensity threw all other brilliant things in the shade. The 
ingenuity of all romance writers, of Eugene Sue, Madame Sands, 
of Reynolds, and Mrs. Radcliffe, are put to shame by their pau- 
city of invention. All sink into obscurity when compared 
with the intense interest of the ever.varying chapters of this 
new drama—all are dull, common-place, and insipid. 

The painful desire which existed at the time of the ‘‘ murder 
trial,’’ to penetrate into the mysteries that hung about that 
event, and which had become somewhat lessened by time, is 
now revived with tenfold force. It is now apparent that Mrs. 
Cunningham has the heart, the will, and the motive to com- 
mit murder, that she will stop at no wickedness however ap- 
palling, nor shrink from any act, however dread the conse- 
quences. She has proven herself bold enough and bad enough 
for the committal of any orime ; Lucretia Borgia is less execra- 
ble than is this monster, enchained in the form of woman. Her 
daughters evidently discouraged her from this last wickedness; 
Augusta, her eldest born, no doubt plead with her, and ap- 
pealed to her woman’s nature, to her office as mother, to every 
sacred tie; but she unheeded all, and disregarded prayers that 
devils could not have listened to unmoved. 

Amid the scoffs of thousands, and the sneers and jeers of the 
multitude, with the overwhelming fact staring her in the face 
that her instruments have betrayed her, that honorable men 
have learned her secrets, that the pangs of child-birth, the 
retirement of the sick room, all, all are discovered !—still she 
goes on, with the effrontery of an injured woman, and appeals 
to time to show her innocence; as the evidence of her guilt 
accumulates on her like a dark cloud, bearing not a gleam of 
light, not a ray of hope ; when she hears the deep mutterings 
of the public indignation, and fairly witnesses its loathing and 





contempt, instead of sinking and giving up in despair, she 
defiantly asserts her maternity, groans further supplications for 
her child, and thanks God she has escaped so well the penalties 
peculiar to her sex. No such exhibition was ever before held 
up to the public for wonder and execration; it surpasses belief, 
and could not be realized, if it were not a positive, tangible, 
terrible thing, enacting in our midst. 








FROM KANSAS. 


In spite of the ‘‘ excitement papers,’’ the real news from Kansas 
shows that everything is progressing quietly, and that the 
growing Territory is destined soon to become one of the largest 
and most flourishing States in the West. We have had many 
friends who have gene to that ‘‘ distracted country’ to settle, 
and have so far never heard one word from them of being in- 
terfered with in the pursuit of any lawful business. We shall 
be glad for the sake of the good name of Republicanism abroad, 
when these terrible Kansas scenes on paper cease to be 
enacted. The moment she comes into the Union as a State, we 
shall hear no more about them. A State, like a married 
couple, affords but little interest for gossip outside of its family 
circle ; but a poor Territory is a victim of the designing poli- 
ticians of every party, and is tormented like a handsome girl 
with a large fortune, until she chooses a protector for life, and 
goes regularly to housekeeping. . 








THE COMING HARVEST. 


Tue season is far enough advanced for us to form some ‘idea of 
the production of the Summer, and after a fearfully late Spring, 
it is a source of gratitude to the Divine Giver of all things, that 
an abundant reward awaits as the result of the husbandman’s 
care. The grass crop, which is one of the most valuable in the 
Union, not excepting cotton, is better than the most sanguine 
could have anticipated. The wheat crop is fair all over the 
country. The cotton planters have no cause for complaint, 
while the sugar cane, in which we are all so much interested, 
is fine beyond precedent, and from the late stimulated prices, 
has been planted over more than usual surface. These ‘‘ glad 
tidings,’’ the result of a kind Providence, remove many fore- 
bodings for the future indulged in a few weeks since. We are 
now assured that the wants of the people will be met, fair 
prices for saleable articles will be obtained, and we shall be able 
not only to indulge in the necessaries of life, but many of the 
luxuries will be at our command. The probabilities are that 
we shall have a Fall of unusual beauty, and that the fine 
weather will extend well into the Winter months. 


CITY GOSSIP. 


THE POLICE COMMISSIONERS. 

Tue popular farce of the ‘“‘ Rival Parties, or the Drawn Game,¥ 
is still being performed at the Metropolitan Police Dramatic Establishment in 
White street. The six men who want to get a seventh have balloted several 
hundred times, and always with the same result—no election. No matter 
what names were suggested—no matter how eligible the candidates—each 
party wanted to have bis own man, and voted so that no one else should be 
elected. The public, as usual, pay dearly for the fun of the Police Commis- 
sioners. While they receive their daily salaries they can well afford to quarrel 
among themselves, betray the interests of the city, and invent obstacles to 
retard the business of the office. Party and pay are the guiding stars of such 
men, and everything sinks into insignificance before these considerations. 


ANOTHER MAN KILLED BY BURGLARS. 

Two men entered the store, 74 West Eighteenth street, on the 5th inst., and 
while gathering together their booty were disturbed by a young man named 
Alexander Boyd, the cousin of the proprietor, who was sleeping in a room just 
off the store. He endeavored to secure one of the ruffians, and, in the strug- 
gle, the man he had hold of shot him four times, all the balls lodging in the 
region of the breast. He died from his wounds, apd, up to the present date, 
his murderer has not been discovered. 


THE CUNNINGHAM BABY. 

The great heart of the city has been agitated for many days past by the 
wonderful developments in the Cunningham baby affair. At first people 
looked upon the whole matter as a wild and improbable fiction—a leaf from the 
blood and thunder romances of Professor Ingraham or J. M. W. C. E. D. 
Reynolds & Co, But gradually the apparent fiction grew into a glaring fact, 
and the desperate villainy of all concerned became manifest and positive. We 
have women among us who will forge an heir to gain greedily coveted wealth; 
we have mothers who will sell their new-born babes for vile purposes; we 
have doctors who will connive at and aid in perpetrating a felony for a con- 
sideration; and we have a District Attorney who has a special mission to botch 
everything he undertakes, and @ bappy knack of letting v@lains go unscathed 
of justice. No wonder that the people doubted at first, so monstrous was the 
concoction of the whole villainous plot. There are many who believe that this 
heinous offence new proved against Mra. Cunningham will open up new sources 
of evidence which may lead to the discovery of the murderers of Dr. Burdell. 
It may lead suspicion into new channels, but we doubt if any direct evidence 
will be obtained, so well do all parties concerned keep their own counsel. 

ANOTHER MAN MURDERED. 

A young man named Tompkins, residing in Hoboken, was drinking with some 
friends in a low house in Mulberry street, when some wretched German girls 
accosted the part; and wished to be treated. This was refused in an offensive 
manner, and the Germans in the room commenced an attack upon the young 
men and beat them all severally. Tompkins was so terribly injured that he 
died the nextday. Some of the people present in the house at the time of the 
affray have been arrested, but the actual murderer, it is supposed, is still at 
large. Under our present system of administering justice, we have no doubt 
but that the crime will go inpunished. 

STILL ANOTHER FEARFUL TRAGEDY. 

The inhabitants of the Sea-View House, at Navesiok, N. J., were alarmed by 
cries of murder on the morning of tie Ist inst. A young man named Moses 
was found in his bed, in a dying state, his throat having been horribly cut. He 
only lived long enough to utter ‘‘ Donnelly did it,” and then expired. He was 
the barkeeper at the house, and Donnelly was the book-keeper. They had 
been playing cards together the night previous, and Moses had won some fifty 
or sixty dollars from Donnelly, whe had paid him the money by abstracting 
from the safe an amount of money left by a Spanish gentleman for safe keep- 
ing. It was supposed that the desire to regain possession of that money to 
avoid detection was the cause of the murder. Donnelly isa young man and 
much respected. He maintains his entire innocence, and seems confident that 
the investigation will perfectly clear him of the charge, Some of the doctors 
are of opinion that Moses committed suicide, it being almost impossible for 


any other person to have inflicted the wound in the position in which deceased 
was found. 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


HOW THE PHYSICIAN WAS ‘ DONE.” 
A PARISIAN medical man was sent for the other day to see a patient, 
who was in bed. Having prescribed, he promised to call again the ollowing 
evening. He did so, and in the sick man’s room found several other persons 
sitting at the table, _plezing cards, as they said, to amuse their invalid friend. 
The table was covered with gold. ‘Iam much better this evening, doctor,’’ 
said the pretended sick man; and, after some few other remarks, added, “‘ You 
have a lucky countenance, doctor; I wish you would play a few games for me.’’ 
‘* With all my heart,” replied the doctor, and on the patient giving him ten 
Napoleons he seated himself at the table, and in a short time won 100 Napoleons, 
which he handed over to his patient, saying that he had several times thought 
of proposing to go halves with him. ‘Nothing would have given me more 
pleasure,” replied the other; ‘but what is deferred is not lost—do me the 
pleasure to come at the same hour to-morrow evening, and you shall meet the 
same party.’’ The doctor did so, and for two or three successive nights, and 
after being allowed at first to win, was ultimately a loser of about 25,000f. On 
the fourth night he returned, hoping to retrieve his losses, when he found the 
bird flewn, the apartment having only been taken for a week. 


, WHAT A LUCKY COOK THINKS OF SERVANTS. 

The prize of 100,000f. at the last drawing of the obligations of the city of 
Paris has been gained by a cookmaid. She leaves her place to enjoy her good 
fortune as her own mistress; but she says she will have no servant, because 
she thinks “ servants must be very troublesome to masters.” 


A WEALTHY AND PARSIMONIOUS BEGGAR. 
An aged woman, who resided in the Rue Guisarde, where her deplorable 
poverty-struck appearance long excited the compassion of all the inhabitants, 
died a few daysago. On her death-bed she displayed extraordinary parsi- 





mony. She refused to burn a candle which was sent her by 4 charitable per: 


son, or to taste an likewise a it, for she said, were too 
expensive toeat. On bo make ain of Gane trifling gifts, she 
burst out into a fit of rage, w hastened herend. The jugede paix came 
after her death to seal up any property that might exist, and he declared the 
whole of the furniture and wardrobe possessed by the deceased to be worth 
less than twenty francs. When on the point of leaving the room the atten- 
tion of this officer was directed to a et heaped up with filthy rags, which 
stood at the foot of the bed. Touching this basket with his foot, he was 
struck with its weight, and on examination it was found nailed to the floor. 
The filthy contents of this basket were thrown out, and at the bottom was 
discovered a sum of 83,000f. (£3,320) ingold. The treasure was taker at once 
to the Caisse des Depots et Consignations; and it is said that a nephew of the 
deceased has already instituted a claim on this unexpected inheritance. The 
deceased, who had formerly been a servant in several high families, was eighty- 
five years of age at the time of hef death. She lived by begging for the last 
furty years. 
THE POET BERANGER AND THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

The Empress sent M. Damas Henard to express her sympathy-with Beranger, 
who was dangerously ill. The countenance of the poet brightened up when 
M. Henard remarked, ‘‘ The sympathy of the Empress is natural, as you were 
one of the delights of her youth.’ “The Empress is very kind,” replied 
Beranger. ‘She has passed nobly through the different phases of ber life, 
and now, in the exalted station in which she is meee gives proof of an ex- 
cellent heart. Do not fail to express all my gratitude.’’ In two days from 
that time the poet Beranger was dead. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


THE items of news by the recent arrivals from Europe will be found 
of considerable interest. 
THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

The entire cable is now coiled in the two ships, the Niagara and the 
Agamemnon, and they are at this time probably in alentia bay, preparing for 
the start. On July 28d all the artisans who have been engaged upon the great 
work, with their wives and families, a large party of the officers, with the 
sailors from the Agamemnon, and a number of distinguished scientific visitors, 
were entertained upon this occasion at a kind of féie champétre at Belvidere 
house, the seat of Sir Culling Eardley, near Erith. The officers of the Niagara 
and “we were present, and the officers of the Agathemnon and tho 
whole of the Agametmnon’s crew. The workmen and their wives and children 
formed one of the most interesting groups of the whole scene. The usual 
toasts were given and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. ‘The chairman read 
the following letter from the President of the United States 

66 >| Dear Sir—Accidental cireumstanees which I need not detail prevented 
your kind letter of the 19th ult. being brought tinder my notice until this 
morning. I now hasten to say I wil feel myself much honored if the first 

ge, as you pr d, sent across the Atlantic, be from Queen Victoria to 
the President of the United States—(Applause)—and I need not assure you be 
will endeavor to answer it in a spirit and manner b ig a great i 
(Applause.) Yours very respectfully, JAMES BUCHANAN.” 
The reading of this letter was received with loud cheers by the company. 
CURIOUS ACCIDENT IN THE TWIST OF THE CABLE. 

It will scarcely be credited, but it is nevertheless true, that the twist of the 
spiral wires of the Birkenhead half is in exactly the opposite direction to the 
twist of the wires in the half made at Greenwich. Thus, when joined in the 
centre of the Atlantic, they will form a right hand and a left band screw, and 
the tendency of each will be to assist the other to untwist and expose the core. 
By attaching a solid weight to the centre joining it is hoped this difficulty and 
danger may be overcome, lut none attempt to conceal that the mistake is 
much to be regretted. We are informed that Messrs. Glasse & Elliot had 
nearly one hundred miles of their portion of the cable completed before 
Messrs. Newall commenced theirs, and that therefore the fault rests with the 
firm which began last, 

HOW THEY MANAGE THE CABLE IN A STORM. 

In case of a strong stern wind before which the vessel would pitch too 
heavily, or a gale blowing, a simple but very ingenious apparatus is provided 
to suspend the process of submerging till more favorable opportunities occur. 
Two wheels, similar to that at the stern, are fixed one on each side of the 
bows of the vessel. In case of a strong wind only a powerful wire rope of 
great length, and capable of bearing a strain of ten tons, will be fastened to 
the coil, which can be severed and allowed to cink as near the bottom of 
the ocean as the length of the wire mooring rope will permit. The Aga- 
memnon will then turn head to wind, and steaming against it, take off any 
undue strain upon the electric cable itself, and so remain until moderate 
weather allows the operation to be continued. The wire rope, with the cable 
attached, can then be hauled in, the cable carefully rejoined, and the sub- 
merging gone on with as before. Should the squadron meet with very severe 
weather, and it not be considered prudent to retain the cable end on board at 
all, the wire rope will be attached as before, and the end of that secured again 
to an immense buoy. The whole-can then be let adrift, to bob about. as the 
winds and waves may choose, the vessels remaining as near to the buoy as 
possible. In order to assist them in finding it again immediately, the upper- 
most end of the buoy will be fitted with four powerful reflectors placed under a 
flag, so as to be plainly visible amid the dark expanse of waters, even at & 
considerable disiauce. The buoy once picked up, the wire rope can be wound 
in, and with it the electrie cable at its end. The buoys are capable of support- 
ing a weight of seven tons—of course much greater than they will ever be 
required to bear—and are so placed at the sides of the Niagara and Aga- 
memnon as to be launched clear of the ship in an instant. 

ALTERATION IN THE PLAN OF LAYING THE CABLE. 

It has been thought advisable to alter the arrangement by which the cable 
was to have been joined in mid sea, and the Agamemnon and Niagara then 
make the best of their way to shore—the former to America and the latter to 
Ireland. Now the plan is to submerge the whole cable in a continuous line 
from Valentia Bay to Newfoundland. ‘The Niagara will lay the first half from 
Ireland to the middle of the Atlantic; the end will then be joined to the other 
half on board the Agamemnon, which takes it on to the coast of Newfound- 
lani. During the whole of the process the four vessels will remain together 
and give whatever assistance is required. While it is being laid down mes- 
sages will be sent back to the coast of Ireland reporting each day’s progress, 
and, if necessary, of course, each hour’s. Scientific men look forward to the 
result of the undertaking with the deepest interest, as some wonderful electri- 
cal phenomena are certain to be observed during the process of submerging. 
Those most nearly interested in the plan are sanguine as to all being success- 
fully completed within a month, and the state of the markets at New York 
known every morning throughout England.. 

BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

In the House of Commons on the 20th ult., Mr. V. Smith, on behalf of the 
Government, denied the truth of a report which had found its way into print, 
that the army in Bombay had also broken out into mutiny, and stated that the 
latest official advices from India pointed to the very reverse of this. 

The vote of half a million sterling on account of the Persian war, and four 
hundred thousand pounds for the Chinese hostilities, were agreed to. 

During the debate on the latter question, Sir C. Wood stated that the arrival 
of the gunboats in the Canton river would enable the British admiral to de- 
stroy the war junks, and beyond that no hostilities would be entered upon 
until the arrival of Lord Elgin at Pekin, and the result of his mission to the 
Emperor was ascertained. After that if any further hostilities took place, 
they would probably be confined to Canton, which was the wish of the British 
Government, an i seemed to be the wish of the people of China as well. 

On the 21st of July, in the Commons, Lord John Russell renewed his motion 
for leave to bring in a bill for the admission of Jews into Parliament, and after 
an animated debate the motion was agreed to by a vote of 246 to 154. 

On the same evening, in the House of Lorcs, the subject of Jewish dis- 
abilities was alluded to by Lord Campbell, who gave it as his opinion that 
if the Commons acied independently of the Lords in the matter, by omitting 
from their form of oath the objectionable sentence, a dissolution would be the 
consequence. 

In the Lords, on the 22d ult., the Queen’s answer to the address upon the 
subject of emigration of free negroes from Wes‘ern Africa was received. It 
merely gives an assurance of an earnest desire to discourage all schemes for 
the emigration of negroes that are calculated to promote slavery. 

The resignation of Baron Rothschild was announced, and a new writ was 
ordered for an election in the city of London to fill his place. A public meet- 
ing was held by the electors of London upon the subject, and a pledge, was 
given to again return Rothschild as one of their representatives in Parliament. 
A resolution was also adopted calling on the Government to use its entire 
influence for the immediate settlement of the Jewish question. 

On the 24th ult. the House of Lords debated a proposition to erect a monu- 
ment to Lord Raglan, but nothing definite was determined upon. 

THE NEW FRENCH DEPUTIES REFUSE TO TAKE THE OATHS. 

After some time spent in taking counsel and deliberating among friends and 
colleagues, it seems to be settled that three out of the five Demozratic depu- 
ties for Paris refuse to take the oaths to tle Imperial Government. These 
three are Gen. Cavaignac, M. Goudchaux, and M. Carnot. The last is said 
to have hesitated a good deal, the first less so, but the second declared from 
the beginning his repugnance to submit to such a condition. 

» A SHIPLOAD OF EMINENT CONVICTS. 

Notice has been given at Lloyd’s that her Majesty’s Government required & 
ship immediately to carry 400 male convicts from England to Freemantle, 
Western Australia. Perhaps a more remarkable set of convicts never left the 
country at one time than will go out in this ship. Amongst the 400 will be 
found Sir John Dean Paul, Strahan, and Bates, the fraudulent bankers, Rob- 
son, the Crystal Palace forger, Redpath, who committed the fo on the 
Great Northern Railroad Company, and Agar, who committed the great gold 
robbery on the South-Eas‘ern Railway. The notorious bank forger, Barrister 
Saward, alias Jem the Penman, the putter-up of ali the great robberies in the 
metropolis for the last twenty years, also goes out in this ship, which W! 
leave England on the 25th proximo, ombarking the convicts at Deptford, the 
little Nore, Portsmouth, Portland and Plymouth. 

THE INSURRECTION IN INDIA, 

Under any other circumstances, says the London Chronicle, than those ofan 
Indian outbreek we might look with exceeding jealousy upon any mere rumor, 
coming as it does, especially at an interval between the usual mails, when the 
arrival of any further intelligence might be deemed impossible. . 

But since it has become known that a remarkable intelligence exists overlanc, 
by which, as in the Crimean war, certain houses having Russian and eastern 
connections in Russia are made acquainted with what transpires in India at 
least five days earlier than it is brought to the shores of England by the most 
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rapid arrangement of steamers and telegraphs: we should not be doing our 
duty were we to conceal the fact that a rumor was prevalent last -night, in 
oortala which should informed on all matters relating to warlike 

tiuns—that the whole of Bombay army had revolted, and united 
se in the almost universal disaffection of the Bengal army. 


hs sslating ts ils Semis baton ts t to us for insertion 
The p young person sen us fc , some 
original and others cut out of various journals, Lo oe gyoe f become a 
nuisance. Testimonials, we are assured, are being su 4 she herself 
has been detected at various places at one and the same time, while numerous 
sailing vessels have borne her toe foreign country. Miss Smith is residing 
with her ee oy and family at Rowaleyn in strict seclusion, the state of her 
mother’s health giving rise in the family circle to considerable anxiety. It is 
not unlikely that she may remove out of the country for some mon and 
that Mr. Smith will return to Glasgow, where his character and suffer will 
insure for him the respect and sympathy of his fellow-citizens of all classes. 
Miss Smith has, we believe, written to the chaplain of the Edinburgh prison in 
most becoming terms, thanking him for his attentions. 

A tradesman of this town, says the Berwick Advertiser, having a correspondent 
in Glasgow, wrote there to inquire whether the report he had heard there was 
true, to the effect that it was proposed to raise by subscription the sum of £2,000, 
to be presented to this unfortunate girl, as an expression of public sympathy. 
He has received, in reply, the information that a subscription ‘s intended to be 
made, but that it is not limited to any sum, and is as likely to be £10,000 as 
less. That an address is about being presented to her father, wherein the 
tradesmen of Glasgow will express their esteem for him as a neighbor, and 
sympathy fer his family under their —— affliction, and a hope that he will 
forego the intention of expatriating himself, on account of an occurrence which 
reflects no discredit on him. 

ITEMS IN 


BRIEF. 

One of the arrested Itdlians is said to have made a full confession of the de- 
tails of the recent conspiracy against the Emperor. 

It is intimated on the one hand that the French authorities had good 

rounds for the military display and hasty arrangements which they made at 

rapger’s funeral on account of the movements of the secret societies; but 

on the other it is affirmed that the alarm of the Government was groundless, 
as no demonstration was intended. 

The London Times publishes the despatch from Paris, dated the 24th, stating 
that the — Government, after some hesitation, has accepted the offer of 
mediation in the Mexican question, made by Lord Howden the Marquis de 
Turgot, in the name of the English and French Governments. 

An attempt at insurrection had been made in the Ionian Islands. The Lon- 
don News of July 22 says: “ The Ionian Assembly, under the false impression 
that England’s whole will be absorbed in the Indian stru le, under- 
takes to accomplish what Russia has failed in attempting. The Ionian As:em- 
bly has made itself a focus of Eastern agitation, with a view to subvert the 
power and thwart the ry of England.”’ 

The Paris Pays says that the British Government has already communicated 
to Mazzini that a England would continue to afford an asylum to poli- 
tical refugees, he could not any longer be allowed to prepare expeditions 
aga‘nst foreign States on English soil. It is also stated from other sources 
that the British Cabinet had promised to subject Mazzini toa strict surveil- 
lance. 

In Turkey a schism existed amongst the Commissioners on the matter of 
the Principalities. Those of England, Austria and Turkey, formed the ma- 
jority. 

An extraordiaary decline from the recent high prices of wheat in Spain is 

ted. 
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rhe Captain-General and the civil Governor of the province of Seville were 
to be brought before a council of war on account of the late troubles. 

The execution of insurgents had been stopped by the Government at Madrid. 

The suspension of Henry Schwabbie & Co., Liverpool, is announced. Lia- 
bilities about £60,000. A compromise of 6s. bd. in the pound is said to have 
been offered. 

The American horses Prior and Prioress, which had been entered to run for 
the Goodwood Cup, had attracted attention in betting circles, and were backed 
at the short odds. : 

Rn . London Globe discredits the report that Queen Victoria will visit France 
this year. 

The Paris correspondent of the pepeion Belge says that the sending out 
of some French and English vessels of war to Tunis is spoken of. 

Considerable rioting, resulting from the bad feeling engendered by the 12th 
of July celebration, had taken place between the Orangemen and Ribbonmen, 
at Belfast, Ireland, and on one occasion @ serious collision with the military 
was the result, but without loss of life. 

There was a rumor of the appearance of the potato blight in the province 
of Munster, Ireland, but it was not regarded as very serious. 

It was sald that the endeavors to effect a reconciliation between Austria and 
Russia are not likely to prove successful. 

The Paris Moniteur, alluding to the discovery of the Italian plot to assassi- 
nate the Em r Napoleon, says that it was concocted in London, and places 
Mazzini and u Rollin among the accomplices to it. 

The Montleur also says the rumor that French troops are to be sent to China 
is entirely without foundation. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The muti estan contin te tensa tote Bengal A 

© mutiny was spr among the troops in the rmy. 

The ex-King of Oude had been "Ceeshed and imprisoned, tonnilen with his 
Minister, proofs of their complicity in the revolt having been obtained. 

Gen. Barnard repulsed several sorties from Delhi, with severe losses to the 
insurgents. Ho was awaiting reinforcements to storm the city. 

From Madras, it is positively stated that Delhi was captured, but the intel- 
ligence was regarded as premature, not having been confirmed by the advices 
from Bengal. 

The native troops of Calcutta and Barrackpoor were quietly disarmed. 

Uneasy feelings prevailed at Madras, but the army-in that Presidency, and 
in Bombay, was without the slightest sign of disaffection. 

THE GOVERNMENT SUPPORTED. 

A spicy debate in the House of Commons, originated by Disraeli, resulted in 
an address to the Queen, promising every support to the Government in the 
Indian difficulties. 

THE WAR IN CHINA. 

The Chinese fleet was destroyed by the British in twe severe engagements. 
The Chinese fought their guns with unexampled constancy. The British bad 
eighty-three men killed and wounded, Major Kearney being among the former. 

All was quiet in the northern part of the Empire. 

The London Times remarks, that ‘‘ as Canton is now in the power of Britain, 
there seems no substantial reason why mere proof of this should not obtain 
for England all the objects of the expedition without further bloodshed or 
military operations.’’ 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Donsin, Ex-Secretary of the Navy, died at his residence in 
Fayetteville on Tuesday, August 4th. This eminent man received his educa- 
tion at the University of the State at Chobal Hill. He graduated in 1832, and 
i diately d the study of the law at Fayetteville. His rise was 
gradual but marked, and in 1845 he served as member of Congress, but at the 
close of his term declined re-election, as the duties interfe too much with 
his profession. In 1848, however, he accepted the nomination as a member of 
the House of Commons in the State Legislature, and again served in the same 
body in 1850, in the capacity of § er. He was elected a delegate to the 
Baltimore Conventicn in 1852, and was selected by the delegation of North 
Carolina as their intermediary with the Convention. It was his eloquent 
efforts which, after several ineffectual beilotings, concentrated the southern 
vote and secured the nomination of General Pierce. He was again the same 
year elected a member of the House of Commons. Mr. Dobbin was appointed 
Secretary of the Navy by President Pierce, an office which he filled with honor 
to himself and the country. The error of his administration was the constitu- 
tion of the Naval Board. This was, indeed, an error of judgment. 

There were matters connected with the Navy under the régime of Mr. Dobbin 
that deserve attention and commendation, and it is only necessary to mention 
them to refresh the public mind and obtain that meed of praise due to the late 
Secretary: one was the aid he afforded Dr. Kane in his last expedition; another 
was the despatch of Lieut. Berryman to survey the t telegraph plateau; 
and the last—the last official act of his life—was the selection of the steam 
frigates Niagara and Susquehana for the service of assisting in laying the sub- 
— cable from Ireland to Newfoundland. 

an orator Mr. Dobbin’s eloquence was of a uasive and wi: rather 
than a striking character. His efforts at the be ana in the tort lattes halls 
were distinguished for their clearness and laboriousness of research, but could 
rarely be called brilliant. In private life Mr. Dobbin’s amiability of disposition 
and urbanity of manners rendered him a general favorite. 











FINANCIAL. 
Tue value of imports and exports of thi i 
three years has oon as follows: ae oS ea 
COMMERCE OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
VALUE OF IMPORTS. 
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MUSIC. 


Tne Fair Mosieat Campaicn.—Mr. Ullman arrived in the Persia 
last » ha made all his engagements for the coming season at the Aca- 
demy of Music. It is now understood that the mana or rather the lessees 
of the Academy, are Sigismund Thalberg, Bernard Ullman and Maurice Stra- 

gpa bares ow ry as every one will allow. The entire plan of the 
season bas not transp yet, but we understand that, in addition to a length- 
éned season of opera, which will be under the direction of Strak: 
there will be given a series of magnificent concerts and oratwrios, ther with 
other entertainments of a novel and highly attractive character. e engage- 
ments which Mr. Ullman has made in Europe are: Signor Erminia Frezzolini, 
an artist of the very first class, and a most lovely woman both in character 
and person; the admirable Gassier; the stupendous Herr Formes; Vieuxtem 
who stands alone in his art; the famous French tenor Roger, it is said, with 
ag ome Labocetta and others, not to forget, in an artistic point of 
view, Iberg and Strakosch. This is an overwhelming force of operatic and 
concert talent, and if used with skill cannot fail to sustain the coming season 
with triumphant success. We are satisfied that the management be all 
that it should be, for Mr. Ullman is the most astute, the most thoroughly 
capable manager that we have ever had in America. We look with great inte- 
rest for the official announcement of the opening, and the scheme for the mu- 
sical season of 1857-58. 


Tax Broapway will this season enter the field in the operatic and ballet 
line, aud will present counter attractions of great variety andexcellence. Mr. 
Marshall, in connection with Max Maretzek. has arranged that his company 
shall alternate in Boston at Barry’s Theatre, here at the Broadway, in Phila- 
delphia at the Academy of Music, and in Havana at the Tacon Theatre. This 
arrangement is admirable, and to our thinking insures the success of the un- 
dertaking. Max Maretzek, who is still in Europe, has engaged the Ronzani 
Ballet Company, from n. This company, we understand, is not only full 
in every department, but contains artists of the rarest excellence and singular 
personal beauty. Ballets will be produced here as they have never been pro- 
duced before, and will make a hit beyond the possibility of a doubt. This is a 
judicious and also a popular engagement. In addition to this, we understand 
that Maretzek has engaged the greatest baritone in the world, Ronconi, and 
also Tagliafico, and that he is in treaty with a prima donna of the highest re- 
putation. ‘Ve shal! know more positively of his engagements in a few days. 

Besides all this brilliant array of talent, not forgetting, by the way, the cele- 
brated horn p ayer, Vivier, and the great English violinist, Henry Cooper, our 
own fair countrywoman, Miss Juliana May, will claim our sympathy and 
admiration. She has been pursuing her artistic studies in Italy for several 
years. At the time of her departure from her native country t expecta- 
tions were raised as to her future success. Her lovely voice and fine abilities 
warranted the most ange Sam and if we may judge by the reports 
whic’ have reached us from ab » these hopes are about to be fulfilled. Her 
success in Europe, wherever she has appeared, has been unequivocal, and she 
returns to her native land with laurels gained in foreign countries, hoping to 
add a new leaf to the honorable garland of fame with which her brow is 
encircled. Private information confirms the public report of her merits, and 
we hope to hail Miss May as a bright star in the galaxy of our musical talent. 

VesTVALI in Opera.—We hear that Signorina Vestvali has decided to appear 
in opera at Burton’s theatre. The magnificent Vestvali will play a short en- 
gag t, ing, if possible, in the coming week. She will be ably 
assisted, and will, we have no doubt, attract brilliant audiences, as she is a lead- 
ing favorite in New York. 














DRAMA. 


Lavra KEENz’s THEATRE.—The Marsh children are still giving 
their admirable performances at this establishment. Their success at this 
season of the year proves how strong a hold personally and artistically the 
have upon the New York people. We are much pleased to be able to compli- 
ment them sincerely upon the vast improvement perceptible in the acting of 
all the company. ey have indeed improved beyond all expectation, and we 
cannot wonder at the unequalled sensation they crea’ in every place 
throughout the country in which 7 appeared. New York may well feel 
proud that such au amount of admirable talent was developed and fostered in 
its midst. The performances have so far been varied and excellent. They have 
iven many of their most popular pieces, and George Washington and Miss 
uisa Marsh have won new laurels. Those who have not already seen tiis 
wonderful company of juvenile comedians should take advantage oi this pre- 
sent opportunity, for their stay in the city will be limited. 


Grorce Curisty AND Woop’s Mivstrers.—The levees of George Christy con- 
tinue to be attended by all the hearty laughers in the city, who congregate 
there where laughter reigns supreme. Notwithstanding that a white marble 
temple is going up for his special delectation, George is not at all proud, 
but continues to receive his countless friends with his usual urbanity, an’ 
with his genuine wit and humor sends them home literally holding both their 
sides. They are always at home, be it remembered, at Christy & Wood’s. 


Dramatic Stars Comming. — The immortal John Povey, honest John, has 
arrived, the w messenger or avant courier of one of the most brilliant 
men in the world of the drama. Charles Mathews will visit us once again, 
and we think that we can mise him a more hearty reception than he 
obtained on his first visit. les Mathews is a genius, and bis genius is of 
the most essential and attractive nature. He cannot fail to make an immense 
hit. It is said that Mr. Mathews will, in all probability, appear at Niblo’s. 
Miss Charlotte Cushman oy oy to visit America this fall, and will appear 
first in this city. ey say her powers are undiminishe1; indeed, some say 
that as an actress she is better than she ever was. Our amusement will be 
truly brilliant this season, 








LITERARY. 


MeEmorIRS OF THE LOVES OF THE Ports. Bi il Sketches of 
Women celebrated in Ancient and Modern Poetry. By . JAMESON. 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 


This is one of the publishers’ famous series of ‘‘Books in Blue and Gold.” 
We bave already noticed Gerald Massey’s and Whittier’s Poems in this elegant 
and attractive form. Mrs. Jameson treated her subject in a loving and 
appreciative spirit. It seems to her a labor of love to place before the world 
all those ornaments of her sex whose names have come down to us embalmed 
in the iines of immortal pew. Of the women who flourished in ancient 
a Mrs. Jameson entertains no very exalted opinion. She says: ‘I must 
eave it then to learned commentators to explore and elucidate the loves of 
Sappho and Anacreon. To us unlearned women they shine out through the 
long lapse of ages, bright names, and little else; a kind of half real, half ideal 
impersonations of love and ; the one enveloped in ‘a fair luminous 
cloud,’ the other ‘ veiled in wing roses;’ and thus veiled and thus sha- 
dowed, by all accounts, they had better remain.”” That this estimate is not 
far from the correct one, classical readers will admit. Celebrity was too 
often the reward of unbridled license and a fatal beauty. With these famous 
historic loves Mrs. Jameson remains but a brief space, and her doing so is fully 
justified by the few examples she quotes. 

Of the women who have formed the themes for modern poets, Mrs. Jameson 
is very ju enthusiastic. She takes a kindly and womanly view of their 
conduct ler the peculiar circumstances of the cases, and justice is tem- 
pered with charity in the verdict she renders. The devoted and chivalric love 
of the Troubadours finds a genial a oy in Mrs. Jameson; and in this we 
agree with her; for whatever migh be the exact facts of the cases, their 
poems breathe a oe | and a refined devotion which tend to elevate the 
character of woman, to throw around her a halo of purity and holiness 
for the admiration and respect of the world. 

With Petrarch and Laura commences that era of poetic love which is even 
at this date of such living and glowing interest to every refined mind. Mrs. 
Jameson has touched upon every name that adorns the verses of the greatest 
poste, The chapter which discourses of the Princess Leonora D’Este and Tasso 

among the most admirable in the book. How nobly and triumphantly she 
vindicates the character of Leonora, and with what womanly earnestness she 
sympathizes with the fatal but henorable love of the glorious poet! The 
chapter on Shakspeare too will be read with deep interest. The whole treat- 
ment of. the subject is a triumph of literary skill—the happy blending of criti- 
cal acumen and womanly delicacy. We d Mrs. Ji ’s work, “‘ The 
Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets,’”’ to our readers with the utmost cordiality. 
It is most beautifully brought out by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. 

How ro po Business. A Pocket Manual of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 

Success in Life. Fowler & Wells, 308 Broadway, New York. 

This little book contains an i t of good, sterling and thorough 
information on subjects oi! vital int it to every business man, and to all = 
contemplate pursuing business in any branch whatever. It is really a book 
of invaluable maxims, each of which should be treasured up in the memory of 
every man of business. Among the many subjects it treats of will be found 
advice in reference to a business education, choice of a pursuit, buying and 
selling, general management, manufacturing, trades, farming, 
book and newspaper publishing, miscellaneous en causes of success 
and failure, how to get customers, business maxims, to a young lawyer 
business forms, and useful information, and a dictionary of -omm 
terms. 

The fundamental principles upon which the advice given in this book are based 
are as follow: “Truth and equity are the foundations of legitimate trade. 
Any business structure not based u these principles totters to its fall, and 
it deserves to fall. There is a good of loose morality in reference to trade. 
Duplicity is supposed to be y, and therefore justifiable. ‘A fair busi- 
ness transaction,’ as it is called, is not always a moral or a just transaction. 
in, in which there are no grounds for an action at law, but 
not always an honorable bargain. This is entirely wrong.’? The book is well 
brought out by Messrs. Fowler & Wells, and we commend it warmly to our 

















Lecrures on Temperance. By Eurnater Nort, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Union College. With an Introduction by Tayier Lewis, LL.D., Professor 
of Greek in Union College. Editei by Amasa MoCor, Sub-Edltor of the 
Prohibitionist. New York ; Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 115 Nassau street. 

This is the only work on the subject of Temperance which comes to us free 

from rabid fanatici and int ate into) It is a calm, thoughtful 

and earnest work, the result of thorough conviction, and impressive, in conse- 
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q of its evident truthfulness and o its freedom from invective and narrow- 


We can well believe with the learned author of the able 








learning without pedan’ the science without pretence, the calm, sound 
without the show of imposing esgementa a 


les | characteristics that must be conceded to the work ce neo pow 
and fair-minded reader, whatever may be his ts 


questions that have called it forth.’’ In all we most cordially agree. It 
is a work that will delight the thoughtful reader, and will go far towards con- 
vincing the most upon the subject of which it treats, It is a 


which we could wish to see widely 
has afforded us much gratification, and we trust that our hearty and sincere 


is brought out in elegant style by Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
Herpert’s GREAT NaTiIonaAL WORK ON THE HoesE OF AMERICA. 

This costly and beautiful work will be issued by Messrs. Stringer & Townsend, 
222 Broadway, New York, on the first day of September next. We have been 
favored by a view of the numerous steel engravings, which are beautiful, and 
are executed in a style of art. e two volumes will contain some 
1200 pages, and it certainly be the most superb work oi its class ever 
issued. It is only sold by subscription, and the list is now open at the publi- 
cation office. It will be the great book of the season. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


THE United States Government has completed the purchase of 
sixty-six acres of land of Edward W. Howland, of New Bedford, for the con- 
struction of the fortifications on Clark’s Point, and the operations will be 
commenced immediately, under the direction of Captain Benham, of the 
United States corps of engineers. 


The Yazoo (Miss.) Sum says: ‘A number of the most respecta- 
ble citizens of this place, a few days since, resolved themselves into a commit- 
tee, who, after due and deliberate eration, appointed a spokesman to 
inform Colonel Burwell Wilkes, of Holmes county, that if he did not leave the 
city before the expiration of two hours, he would be rode u a rail anda 
coat of tar and feathers administered to his precious body. @ crime alleged 

st Mr. Wilkes was ‘general meanness.’ He made his exit from town 
within two minutes after he was apprised of the intention of the committee.’’ 


The net amount in the United States Treasury subject to draft is 
$18,600,000, of which over $8,000,000 are in New York, neariy $3,000,000 in 
Philadelphia, $2,706,000 in Boston, and in New Orleans and Sen Francisco each 

’ ? ~ 

All the valuable geological drawings belonging to the late Doctor 
Mantell, the distinguished English geologist, have just been presented to Yale 
College by his son. 


A serious accident occurred on the Fishkill road in Hartford on 
the ones of July 80. The switchman failed to turn the switch, and allowed 
a wood train to run into a freight train that was standing on the track. The 
result was a collision, which cost a brakeman on the wood train, named 
Brainard, both his legs. He was sitting on the car behind the tender with his 
legs hanging over, and when the sudden crush came both legs were caught— 
one was crushed right off, and the other was so mangled that amputation or 
death was inevitable. Both legs were taken off—the left leg above the knee, 
and the right leg below the knee. 


A little boy, son of Rev. Mr. Cary, in Branford, came to his death 
a few days since from a puncture of his skin. This is the third child lost by 
Mr. Cary from the same cause. The blood of these children lacked 
plastic constituents, and, if we understand aright, is not confined to the veins, 
so that the least puncture of the skin causes the blood to flow till death 
ensues. 


A half-Indian n 
Nancy, who lived with him as his wife, in a locality called Oronoke, about two 
or three miles from Waterbury, got into a fight on Saturday, July 23, when 
the woman seized an axe and brought it down over the bead of Martin, who in 
putting up his arm to ward off the blow, received a severe cut severing two of 
the main arteries of the fore arm, disabling him probably for life. The woman 
was arrested and wm ~ before a justice of the peace, who fined her seven 
dollars and costs!! Unable to pay the money she was committed to New 
Haven county jail. 


The citizens in the upper part of Iowa recently took the law into 


their own hands—and hung three horse thieves and shot another. 


It is stated that from 2,000 to 4,000 frogs are consumed weekly in 
the restaurants of Albany. 


The watch belonging to Benedict Arnold has been presented to 
the Connecticut Historical Society by the Rev. L. Smith , of H 
Michigan. The way it came into Mr. Hobart’s ssion is thus: It was pre- 
sented by Arnold to Jeremiah Atwater, who the revolutionary war was 
killed at Danbury. The — then became the property of his wife Eunice. 
She afterwards married John Goodrich, of New Haven, and was the mother of 
Andrew T. Goodrich, who for many years was a bookseller and publisher in 
New York city. This watch came into the Paper gees of A. T. from 
his parents, and was left by him at his death with his son-in-law, the Rey. L. 
Smith Hobart, of Michigan, by whom it is presented to the Connecticut His- 
torical Society. 


A dispatch from St. Paul’s, Minnesota, states that Col. Noble’s 
Wa, Road Expedition has been suspended for the present, on account of the 
violent opposition of the Yankton Sioux Indians. The 20th of August has been 
fixed upon by Col. Noble as the day on which to treat with the Indians for the 

ht of way across the country; but should negotiations fail, the enterprise 
will still be proceeded with, despite all hostilities. 


The Creesus of Louisville, and indeed of Kentucky, ex-Seoretary 
—, whose property is chiefly in lands, pays an cal tax of over 


The “‘ National Hotel disease” has suddenly made its 
in the capital of Russia. After a dinner which took place at @ educa- 
tional establishment in St. Petersburg for the daughters of the » under 
the D epernin. o of the Empress, a number a who were t 
on occasion were taken suddenly ill. Five of them died within ty- 
, and the sixth was in the greatest danger. The Emperor visited 

e it, and ordered a most eng» yale agen | to be instituted, 
but nothing has yet been discovered to throw light on the subject. 
A new life-preserver has been introduced into Quebec, cocting, bet 
fifty cents. They a:e made of a number of pieces of cork, covered with ™ 
having straps through which to pass the arms and strings to tie in front 
the wearer. A n with one of these articles firmly tied around his person, 
could not sink if he were desirous to do so. 


The marine losses for July on American vessels and for ves- 
~ bound to the United States, are $710,700. This includes only total 
0888. 


It appears that a Joint Stock Company has boon cxganiond ot 
Havana, for the purpose of encou the poe of cotton in the island of 


four bo 


Cuba. e capital is put down at 8,000,000, divided into shares of $2,000 each. 
It is proposed to buy up all the cotton lands of the island. 
such as are unfit by nature or o for the of » and put 


them at once under cultivation. The company 
cotton manufactures. The movers speak with confidence of their enterprise, 
which they assure us has the approval and encouragement of the Government. 


The great monument which it is posed to erect at Plymouth, 
Mass., in commemoration of the Puritan fa will be one of the most mag- 
nificent speeimens of sculptural art in this country. It is to consist of a colos- 
sal figure of Faith, pointing to the and holding a Bible under the left arm. 
The figure will ee, seventy-five feet high, and supported by — 
eighty feet high, ing in all a noble and unsyrpassed monumen 
of one hundred and fifty-five feet. 


The Madrid journals of the 28th ult. announce the death at Cueta 


of Aurustina Zaragoza, who, when very young, distinguished herself greatly in 
the memorable siege of Saragossa, by ass the artillerymen in the very 
thickest of the fight in firing on the French. her services on this occasion 
she was made a sub-lieutenant of infan pg eg yn i hy ney 

with all the honors due to her 


several decorations. She was buried at 


house, on Wednesda: carriage, 

wife and grandson, the end G.K. por pe peg ob to 
a defective sleeper, fell the struggles 

harners, fell into the water below, and swam out The cerrlage canght 

the other sleeper and did not fall, by which the Colonel, his grandson 
were saved from following the nesses tate the guy below. In the struggles of 


orses they were somewhat injured, and the chi one time fell upon the 
ber, bt wa eugit by ME ang saved from falling into the water. 
Young ladies of a romantic turn of mind may derive some whole- 


some experience of the m 
now before the Paris tribunals, in which Madame Chabre seeks to be divorced 
from her busband, Monsieur Chabre, alias 

the daughter of a noble family, and she was some years 

of beauty, youth, and £7,200 sterling. It that by oy the 
famous circus of M. Dijeau, at Brussels, she <; with the 
clown of his establishment, surnamed ining, 

lous manner in which he ee ey ° 

her passion to Paris, where tning were 
matrimopy. But the ungrateful clown, after t 
to him by his romantie wife, deserted the latter, and away a 


young connected 
end of paper hoops ceptivated his practical mind. 


pair named Martin and a woman named ‘ 
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selves, we should say something 


producing them we have the satis- 
faction ot knowing that in our con- { 
stant employment are a number ot y\| 
artists unequalled in this country 
for their skill in their several de- 
partments, and the illustrations pre- } 
sented to the reader with this paper 
are the joint production of their 
genius, aided by the most expert 
engravers. Every picture presented 
was drawn from nature, and may be 
relied upon as critically correct ; not 
a thing of interest has been omitted. 
The room in which Mrs. Cunning- 
ham acted her difficult part, and 
announced that the child was ‘her 
own dear baby,” is the one in which 
Dr. Burdell’s corpse was placed pre- 
Wg + Vious to burial, and our artist found 








no material change in its appearance 
from his first visit, the morning fol- 
lowing the murder. The walls of the 
|| room in which Dr. Burdell wasmur- 
i’ dered, and which were stained with 
| the Doctor’s blood, have been elabo- 
rately painted and frescoed, so that 
all physical record of that terrible 
crimeis obliterated. Every assistance 
was afforded our artists by those most 
7 directly interested, in obtaining 
i" Wy drawings of the room in which the 
- California widow is supposed to have 
a —— =— resided. An order was given thatin- 
are : —_——SSSS ——=— troduced them to Bellevue Hospital, 
mi ae — a where the haby’s face was drawn, to- 





and arm-pit, and at thesame time the 

ANOTHER TERRIBLE ACT IN THE BURDELL likeness was made of its mother, Elizabeth Anderson, 
TRAGEDY. who is an amiable and worthy woman. The exterior views are of 
course accessible to all, and their fidelity can be judged of by 
Prettminarity to proceeding with the details of another terrible | every one who choosesto compare the drawings with the originals. 
act in the Burdell tragedy, we feel that, in justice to our-! Since we have inaugurated the illustration of the news of the day, 




















THE ROOM, SECOND FLOOR, 190 eat STRE&T, TAKEN IN THE NAME OF KARL L. HERRING, WHERE THE SOI-DISANT CALIFORNIA 
GRASS WIDOW WAS SAID TO RESIDE. 


our pictures have in several instances been introduced into testi- 
mony ; it was from drawings of perishable things, made by our ar- 
tist for this paper, that the entire medical commission relied while 
engaged in the elucidation of the Burdell tragedy. The pictures 
we now present to the reader could be used as giving the shape 
and form of things important in elucidating the attempted fraud 
of producing an heir to the estate of Dr. Burdell. We have 
nothing to say of the custom that has obtained, if such is 
the case, of using old engravings for different illustrations; but 
any paper claiming to be respectable, that insinuatingly includes 








| 
THE BASKET, FROM A FACSIMILE FURNISHED BY A. OAKEY 
HALL, ESQ. 
our pages in such a category, is influenced either by spleen, | 
ignorance, or an utter disregard for the truth. 
It is a curious thing in the history of this Burdell tragedy, | 
that after the lapse of nearly six months, when the inmates of 
| Bond street were congratulating themselves that quiet was once | 
more restored to the neighborhood, that | pre cisely the same scenes 
should be enacted over again in front of and inside of the “ fated 
house.” At present there appears to be the same crowd of 
| excited spectators in the street, and what is most remarkable, | 
DR. DAVID UHL, FROM AN AMBROTYPE BY FREDRICES. | there is Capt. Dilks in charge inside the house, with apparently 
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about our illustrative pictures. In ‘i W 
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MRS. CUNNINGHAM RECEIVING THE BABY FROM MARY REGAN. gether with the marks upon its ear MRS. ClLNNINGHAM TAKING THE BABY DOWN THE AREA OF HER HOUSE, 


81 BOND STREET. 


the same policemen on duty, and Mrs. Cunningham, no long«r 
the suspected but the now proved criminal, in custody. A few 
things are different; Mrs. Cunningham’s “ prison’’ is in Dr. Bur- 
dell's room, instead of the third story. Emma and Augusta seem 
broken down, and wear dispirited faces, instead of the defiant ones 
peculiar to the opening of this fearful drama. They now feel that 
their future is prostrated, and their schemes of grandeur destroyed. 





THE ‘‘ BORROWED BABY’’ AS IT APPEARED WHEN GiVEN TO TUF | 
NURSE, MARY REGAN J 


The entire conception of the ‘* borrowed baby,” the actors en- 
gaged in it, and the strange mixture of comic and tragic attending 
the circumstances; and more especially the marks put upon the 
infant by lunar caustic, that would for the first practical purpose be 
invisible, and then, when no longer necessary for concealment, ap- 
pear in vivid blackness to expose an attempted fraud—what work of 
fiction has ever equalled so wonderfully ingenious a plot as this? 

On the whole, a vast city sleeps sounder—a healthier feeling 
has sprung up—crime, at least in this most glaring of cases, is 
not to triumph—the curtain is rapidly lifting which will un- 
fold the mysteries of the Burdell tragedy, and leave the per- 
petrators, not quietly enjoying the fruits of their wickedness, not 
rolling in wealth and fattening on their ill-gotten gains, but a 








DR. SAMUEL H. CATLIN, THE PHYSICIAN MRS. CUNNINGHAM ‘* HAS 
IN HER POWER."” AMBROTYPED BY FREDRICKS. 


moral terror to evil doers, and preachers, telling us in trumpet 
tones,*that justice, though slow, is sure. 

‘While Mrs. Cunningham was an inmate of the Tombs, await- 
ing her trial for the murder of Dr. Burdell, she caused it to 
be announced in a gossiping way by the matron of the establish- 
ment, and in an official way by Judge Dean, her counsel, that 
she was destined to become a mother and give the world an 
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FRONT OF THE HOUSE 190 ELM SIREET. 


heir to Dr. Burdell’s estate. ‘To further the idea, she made her ° 
person conform to her supposed situation. Subsequently, she 
consulted Dr. Uhl, and desired to engage his services. The 
doctor suggested, in view of the importance of the matter, to 
have a preliminary examination in the presence of two or more 
respectable physicians. Mrs. Cunningham appeared to acquiesce, 
but made no definite arrangements, which circumstance excited 
Dr. Uhl’s suspicions that all was not right. He communicated 
his suspicions, finally to his legal adviser, and was induced to 
place himself in communication with District-Attorney Hall and 
inform that functionary of all that he knew or suspected. With 
considerable difficulty Dr. Uhl’s professional scruples were over- 
come, but he finally assented and went enthusiastically into the 
matter of exposing the attempted fraud. About the same time, 
as if to encourage him in this course, Mrs. Cunningham boldly 
admitted that her being pregnant was a humbug, and, under- 
rating the doctor’s honor, she offered him a thousand dollars, to 
be paid out of the Burdell estate, if he would assist in the pro- 
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ELIZABITH ANDERSON, THE MOTHER OF ‘‘ THE BORROWED BABY. 


posed fraudulent accouchement. To this plan the doctor seemed to | Dr. Uhl stationed himself at 190 Elm street, and {kept 
assent, and notified the District-Attorney of what had taken place. | watch for the lady who was to be sent to reconnoitre the 


To carry on the project, Dr. Uhl represented that he had the 
good luck to have found a woman who was about being confined 
in Elm street, who would part with her baby. She was neither 
to see or know Mrs. Cunningham, and, therefore, there could be 
no possibility of any unpleasant 
developments. Apartments were 
procured at 190 Elm street, an 
were furnished by Mr. Hall for 
the proper reception of a lying- 
in-woman. eee officers 
Dilks, Hopkins, ight and 
Walsh ‘were ae ie keep a 
close lookout in Bond street. Mr 
Hall assisted himself on Monday in 
perfecting the arrangements. An 
infant that had been born on Satur- 
day was e from its mother 
at Bellevue Hospital, marked by 
lunar caustic, and otherwise iden- 
tified, and a nurse engaged. Dr. 
Uhl was to be at Elm street to 
deliver over the baby to the Sister 
of Charity who was to call for it. 

All things being ready, Mrs. 
Cunningham was notified that the 
heir was born, and she said she 


MARKS OF NITRATE OF SILVER 
PLACED ON THE BORROWED 
BABY. FROM LIFE. 
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SKETCHED AT BELLEVUE HOSPITAL. 


would send a lady (whose name she refused to give) to look | THz BABY DRESSED BY MRS, CUNNINGHAM’S ATTENDANT, AS 


at the place, so “gs to know where to go at a later hour. 
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HEI@ OF DR. BURDELL. 


‘*MY OWN DEAR LITTLE BABY.’ 


‘DR. DELA MONTAGHTE 


4O8NE IN MAS, CUNNINGHAM's ROOM WHERE, FINDING HER ATTEMPTED FRAUD WAS DISCOVERED, SHE APPARENTLY ATTEMPTED TO MURDER ‘‘ HER OWN DEAR LITTLE BABY. oP 
g AND CAPTAIN DILKS SKIMED HER ARMS AND RELEASED THR OAILD,”’ 
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Soret) ak pent Ge 0 pemtn mate See pearance, passed 
and the place. That lady, fe the dlaguine’ of © 
of ity, Dr. Uhl recognized as —_ herself. As 
voon as she had left the neighborhood, Dr. gaia. No. 81 Bond 
street, when Mrs. Cunningham called a lady, whom Dr, as her 
Mrs. Burns), into the room, and asked her if she was ready to go for 
the when Mrr. Burns asked for the dark and Mrs. Cunningham 
told her where it was. It was then arra by Mrs. C. andthe doctor that 
he should go to No. 190 Elm street, and at the front hall till the lady to 
b> sent should come; and in order to avoid any mistake in the matter, the 
lady was to carry a white handkerchief in her hand. After waiting about fif- 
teen minutes, the lady appeared who had viously reconnoitred the pre- 
‘ises, carrying, as agreed upon, a white handkerchief in her hand. The lady 
wore a long, black dress, and hood or close bonnet, after the style worn by the 
Sisters of Charity—her face bei 
and general bearing, Dr. Uh 


almost covered; but from her manner, form 
again recognized her to be none other 
than Mrs. Cunningham herself. Dr. Uhl asked her if she had come for 
the child. She made no reply, but followed him up stairs to the door 
of the room represented in our engraving. The light burnt dimly 
on the centre table, the door which opened inte the adjoining room displayed 
the foot of a cot on which the sick mother was supposed to be prostrate. 
Mrs. Cunningham only looked in, but a glance must have satisfied her all was 
right; the nurse, Mary Regan, sat with the child in her lap, the basket at her 
feet; as Mrs. Cunningham presented herself she was asked if she came for the 
child, as agreed upon, she shook her handkerchiefin reply, the next instant 
the “little thing’ was placed in the basket and handed through the partially 
opened door, and Mrs. C. hurriedly left the house. Dr. Ub! then started for home, 
leaving those with him in the plot to attend to Mrs. Cunningham’s 
movements. The doctor had been at home but a brief period, when he received 
a summons through a gentleman (a stranger) to repair immediately to 
No. 31 Bond street, as Mrs. Burdell was then suffering with labor pains. On 
arriving at the residence of Mrs. Cunningham, he was conducted to a darkened 
room, where Mrs. Cunningham was in bed, and apparently in great suffering. 
Dr. Catlin and Mrs. Burns, sister of Mrs. nn —_, were present. 
Dr. Catlin brought in a pail containing blood, with which the sheets were 
saturated ; and, in due time, after considerable groaning and moaning, the 
expectant heir was brought forth and transferred over to the nurse, Jane Bell, 
who washed and dressed it, while the doctors went through the process of 
bandaging the suffering but delighted mother, who took occasion to exclaim, 
with much earnestness, that ‘‘she had put her trust in God, and in return 
He had been pleased to favor her!’’? At this stage, Dr. Uhl left the 
house and the case to the charge of others, who were on hand at the door. 
All this farce waseperformed on Monday night, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. At half past eight the policemen in the secret took their stations, 
Capt. Dilks in Broadway opposite Bond street, Capt. Speight opposite Burdell’s 
house. Capt. Hopkins took up his station in the alley which leads from the 
rear of 31 Bond into Blecker street, when he was mistaken for a burglar, much 
to the alarm of the neighborhood. Capt. Speight saw Mrs. Cunningham come 
out of the house, followed her to Elm street, and saw her return to Bond street, 
the basket containing the baby in her possession. The policemen then took 
their stations in front of the house, to observe who went in or out. Among 
the latter wes Catharine Bell, the nurse, Dr. Catlin, and lastly Dr. Uhl. About 
twelve o’clock at night the police started towards Broadway, when they met 
Dist. Attorney Hall, Capt. Dilks, Dr. Montagnie, and Officers Smith, Wilson 
and Walsh. 

After a little conversation, it was agreed that Capt. Dilks and Dr. Montagnie 
should go io 31 Bond strect, and state that they had heard that a curious 
delivery had taken place, and that they wanted to see that all was right. Two 
women answered the summons, and stated that Mrs. Cunningham was too sick to 
be seen. The women then went up stairs, and the men followed. Be‘ore 
reaching what was Dr. Burdell’s bed-room, she woman opened the door and 
eaid, “‘ Mrs. Burdell, here are two gentlemen who want tosee you.”’ She said, 
“Shut the door; they can’t come in.’’? Dilks immediately went in and said, 
‘Madam, we don’t wish to interrupt you seriously, but we have heard that 

ou have been delivered under suspicious circumstances, and it is our duty to 
nquire.’’? The light was then down; they turned it up, and saw by her side a 
tleeping infant. Dr. Montagnie recognized it as the child he had carried to 
Elm street. He had previously marked it with a little lunar caustic under each 
armpit and under cach ear, marks which did not appear until next day. He 
had also cut the umbilical cord anew, and retied it with the edging of a pocket- 
handkerchief which there could be no mistaking. 

Dr. Montagnie said to Mrs. Cunningham, ‘‘ Whose child is this ?’’ 
“Itis my child.” He asked if it was the child of Dr. Burdell. 
** Yes, ef course! whose else could it be? I am his widow.’’ 

Almost immediately Dilks came down to the door, and the police went up 
stairs. Those present wore apprehensive that the child might be killed, and an 
attempt was made to take it away from her at all hazards. She said, ‘‘ Don’t 
take my baby !’”’ and the woman persisted in saying, ‘‘ You must not take this 
baby; it is Mrs. Burdell’s baby.’’ One of the police asked, ‘‘ Where is the 
basket that it was brought here in?’’ She said, ‘‘There is no basket 
in the place.’ A policeman then said, “There was no use making 
any disturbance about it; the doctors were arrested, and everythin 
was found out; the child belonged the Bellevue Hospital.’”’ The hospita 
clothes had been taken from it, and new and elegant apparel, evidently made 
for the purpose, had been put upon it. In the back room—the room ia which 
Dr. Burdell was murdered—the police found the remains of a lunch. Mean- 
while Mrs. Cunningham still persisted that she had been in labor, aud was 
suffering with after pains. The basket could not be found, high or low. The 
after-birth that Dr. Montagnie brought from Bellevue Hospital was there; a 
pail of bullock’s blood was found, and the sheets smeared with blood. 

Several things occurred whick came near destroying the whole plot. As late 
as eight o’clock Dr. Montagnie was at the Bellevue Hospital, and came near 
omg, bed procure everything requisite to be at 190 Elin street in time to meet 
Mra. Cunningham. At that late hour he obtained the services of Mary Ryan, 
who was to personate the nurse. While Mra. Cunningham was in the car 

ing after the baby, Captain Speight was acting as her ‘‘shadow.’’ The con- 

uctor of the car came up to Captain Speight and said ‘ Hallo, Captain, that 
is Mrs. Cunningham, ain’t it?’? One or jwo of the passengers heard the re- 
mark, and considerable excitement was ¢reated. Captain Speight’s presence 
of mind in remarking ‘‘Oh, no, that isn’t the woman,’’ saved what might 
have otherwise been an interruption of the journey. But the critical moment 
was when Mrs. Cunningham came to the door of 190 Elm street ; but for an 
accident or a providence all would have gone amiss. It must be remembered 
that Mrs. Cunningham was told that the ‘‘ California widow” had lived some 
time in the house, and it must be farther remembered that ‘‘ her rooms’’ had 
really been occupied but a few hours. Had the night not been warm and the 
front door open she might have knocked at the door, inquired for the lady 
who had been some weeks a lodger in the wpper story, and upon learning that she 
— in that day, Mrs. Cunningham might have taken alarm and returned 

ome. 


She said, 
She said, 


THE MOTHER OF THE ‘‘ BORROWED BABY.’’ 

Our artist visited Bellevue Hospital for the purpose of seeing the much 
ta ked of baby and its mother. The mother, Elizabeth Ann Anderson, was 
found an attractive-looking woman of some thirty years of age, refined and 
lady-like ; her expression was that of a person who had seen much trouble. 
She was lying on a cot in the lying-in ward, with the child in her arms, just as 
the group is represented in our picture. She clings with unusual pertinacity 
to her fittle one, her great natural aff-ction for it being increased by 
a sense of possible danger through which it has passed. Upon 
being told that Mrs. Cunningham persisted that it was her own 
blessed baby, the real mother gave the little one a closer place to 
her bosom, and said that Mrs. Cunningham or no one else should separate her 
from it again. According to her simply told tale, she is a poor, generous- 
hearted, and unfortunate woman, of English birth, and has been in this country 
some nine years, and came here with her father, who was a mason by trade; 
after his death she returned to England, where she was married. Her husband 
went to sea, was lost by shipwreck, and she returned to this country, where 
she has since resided—a period of nearly seven years. After residing a long 
time in the country she ultimately removed to New York city, and opened a 
little candy and refreshment store in Baxter street, near Grand. It was during 
last summer she became acquainted with her present husband, James Ander- 
son, who is an Englishman about 33 years old, and by occupation a phrenolo- 
gist. Anderson is said to be liberally educated, and is well-known at the 
hotels of the city, where he has been accustomed to ply his vocation among the 
guests, generally in the evening. After the marriage, which took place in 
October, Mrs. Anderson gave up her shop, and the two occupiéd small apart- 
ments over a grocery store at the corner of Grand and Mott streets. There the 
lived till March last, and then went te Poughkeepsie, staying about a mnenth 
there—the husband, meanwhile, taking trips to Albany, Troy, and other places 
in pursuit of his calling. From Poughkeepsie they returned to New York, and 
lived for a time at 48 Oliver street. About three weeks ago, Mrs. Anderson’s 
husband, who she reluctantly confesses to be very intemperate, deser er, 
and she then supported herself, as she had done, in fact, before, b in 
sewing. She made up aprons and sacks, sun-bonnets, &c., and sold them 
personally at Washington market. Two weeks ago iast Friday, she procured 
admission into Bellevue Hospital, suffering from swollen limbs, occasioned by 
much walking. Here she remained for a period of eleven days, and then lefi, 
restored. On Saturday last, being conscious of the symptoms of confinement, 
she again procured a permit to enter the hospital—as many indigent women do 
in such cases—and rode up in a Third avenue car to Twenty-seventh street, 
from which point she undertook to walk to the hospital, situated at the foot of 
that street. When near the corner of Twenty-sixth street and Second avenue, 
she was seized with labor pains, and seeing a yard gate open, staggered 
in and sat down on the steps. An Irish domestic found her in this condition, 
but deciined to take her into the house, as her mistress, she said, was not at 
home. The most she did was té send to the hospital, not far distant, for 
medical assistance. A physician soon came and found Mrs. Anderson in a rear 
house in the yard, having just given birth to a female child. From thence 
she was immediately conveyed to the hospital and properly cared for. Mrs. 
Anderson says her husband has not been up to see her, and she does not want 


him fo, as she has made up her mind to leave him when she goes from the 
hospital, 
THE BABY. 
The ‘borrowed baby,” which, considering its age, has attraeted more at- 
tention than any other baby ever did, if we except the one that eventually 


grew into “ Louis the Grand,”’ is a remarkably healthy, sprightly and bright- 
eyed little thing, with a promise of a fine head of hair. When the baby was 
taken possession of by Mary Regan, who, in consenting to act as nurse, was 
utterly ignorant of the objects in view, it was marked with lunar caustic on 
both ears, and by two little spots under the armpits; it was dressed in the plain 
clothes of Bellevue Hospital. Throughout the important réle it had to play, it 





never cried but once, and that was for a moment at No. 190 Elm street. When 
it was returned to its mother, it was arrayed in fine linen and embroidery; 
Faaeeon A it had on the very dress upon which Augusta said she bestowed a 
lew stitches. 

There seems to be good authority for believing that some weeks since a gen- 
tleman applied to the matron of the hospital for a new-born child, intended to 
fi in fraud; in fact, Mrs. Avis, the nurse of the lying-in ward, received 
a letter on the subject. Cannot the person who called on the ma‘ ron be iden- 
tified? It would go far to unravel the mystery by showing who are Mrs. 
Cunningham’s “ confidentials.’’ 


MRS. BAR? AND ANOTHER SISTER OF MRS. CUNNINGHAM. 

Throughout the murder trial we never heard of Mrs. Barnes, and the last 
excitement has brought the lady before the public, and, strange to say, has 
exposed a woman equally demoralized with Mrs. Cunningham, only differing 
from her in the magnitude of her crimes. It seems that Mrs. Barnes has been 
secluded in 31 Bond street ever since the murder, evidently to be prepared to 
act the part of nurse at the birth of the baby, and then complete her part of 
the sally by swearing the thing through, if necessary, before any court of 
justice. Mrs. Barnes, in her testimony before Justice Davison, said: 

‘*T reside at No. $1 Bond street; have lived at said house since the sale of 
the househeld furniture, which, I think, was about the first of April last. Iam 
the sister of Mrs. Cunningham, and am a widow. My husband has been dead 
some eleven years. I have scarcely been out of the house, No. 31 Bond street, 
since I have been there. I am lame.’’ 

It seems that this woman has been twice married, and has had seven 
children; both of her husbands, like Mrs. Cunningham’s, died under sus- 
picious circumstances. Jn the summer of 1850 the widow Barnes occupied a 
small house on ‘‘ old Gowanus Lane,” now a part of Fifth avenue, Brooklyn. 
She was a member of, and a Sunday School teacher in, the Dean street 
Methodist Church, of which Rev. 8. H. Clark was pastor. Being poor, sbe 
was assisted in the support of her family by the ehurch. Jn the summer of 
that year, one of the members of the church, a Mr. W., who then resided in Ox- 
ford street, and who resides in Brooklyn at the present time, but does business 
in Broadway in this city, prepared to go into the country with his family. 
Wishing some one to teke charge of his house during his absence, and thinking 
to do a kindness to a sister in the church, he applied to Mrs. Barnes, who gladly 
accepted the offer to make his house her home until the family returned. 
They were absent about three weeks, and when they returned, found that the 
house had been robbed of almost ail the valuable portable articles init. Wine, 
silver, china and glass-ware, table-spreads, napkins, sheets, pillow-cases, bed- 
spreads, even the beds themselves, had some of them been ripped open and a 

ortion of the feathers taken out and carried off. Mrs. Barnes was in the 

ouse when they arrived, and welcomed Mrs. W., as if nothing unusual had 
happened. She soon left for home, and it was not till after her departure that 
the robbery was discovered. When the fact was announced to Mrs. Barnes, 
she showed the greatest astonishment, and protested that it must have been 
done by the servant girl. Complaint was made at the City Hallof the robbery, 
and an officer named Fgan, accompanied by Mr. W. and the pastor of the 
Dean street church, proceeded to search the residence of Mrs. Barnes. They 
were at first refused admittance, but finally succeeded in entering the house, 
Mrs. Barnes having in the meantime escaped by the back door. Many of the 
missing articles were found and identified, and the remainder, they were af- 
terwards told, were taken to a place designed in New York. She was expelled 
from Dean street church, and Mr. W. took no further steps in prosecution of 
the matter. 

It seems that Mra. Cunningham had still another sister, named Sarah, who 
indulged in worse crimes than robbing a friend’s house, one no less grave than 
that of palming off a spurious child as a heir to fen mee It seems that this 
woman was Mrs. Cunningham’s oldest sister, now deceased. She is represented 
as having inveigled a rich Bermudian into marriage. With the assistance of 
the Mrs. Barnes just alluded to, she managed to get clear of her husband, 
and to have Mrs. Barnes’ illegitimate offspring passed off as the heir to the 
rch Bermudian’s estate. Certainly no such family ever before existed within 
the pale of Christian civilization. 

D2. CATLIN. 

This individual, who is most unexpectedly dragged before the public, 
is now an object of great interest, from the fact that Mrs. Cunningham says 
‘she has him in her power,’’ and that he was associated with ‘ her trouble’’ 
when her first husband died. It is supposed by many that he personated Dr. 
Burdell at the mock marriage, and confessions are known to have been made 
by him to District Attorney Hall which that gentleman sees fit to withhold 
from the public. There is no doubt but that he is criminally associated with 
Mrs. Cunningham in the farce of the birth, how much in the first act of the 
tragedy remains to be scen. Dr. Catlin has a very unprofessional appearance, 
looks, in fact, like a man that would naturally be a tool in the hands ofa 
woman like Mrs. Cunningham, and like one, too, that would betray her on the 
very first moment he was in any personal danger. He is rather short, and his 
whiskers assume the description of that veritable witness, the Rev. Mr. Marvine. 
He was the family physician to Mrs. Cunningham, when Mr. Cunningham, her 
husband, was living, and attended that gentleman in his last illness. He was a 
witness at the late trial of Mrs. Cunningham, and testified that that lady had 
suffered, and was suffering from rheumatism, which impaired greatly the 
strength of herarms. This testimony was produced to show that the heavy 
dagger-blows inflicted upon Dr Burdell could not have been given by Mrs. 
Cunningham. He is a member of the New York Academy of Medicine, his 
name was presented for membership on the 27th of September, 1854, by Drs. 
C. L. Mitchell and David Smith, two respectable Brooklyn physicians. His 
admission took place on the 25th of October of the same year. Dr. Catlin then, 
as now, resided at No. 228 Court street, Brooklyn. So say the minutes of the 
Secretary of the Academy. Whether his standing bas been effected in the 
society by his late brilliant career we shall soon see. Some time since he 
separated from his wife, who is the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Beecher, ofSaratoga, 
and has lived altogether a life that would naturally lead him within the sphere 
of Mrs. Cunningham’s circle. His affidavit, where he turns Stale evidence 
against Mre. Cunningham, will be found on page 175. 


DR. DAVID UBL. 

Dr. Ub], whose prominent position in the exposé of Mrs. Cunningham is now 
a matter of general discussion, is thirty-two years of age, and a native of New 
York State. He was a student of medicine with Dr. Henry J. Downing, and 
graduated with honor as an M. D. at the Crosby street Medical College. Le at 
once established a lucrative practice ; being connected with the Coroner’s 
bureau,, he attended all the post-mortem examinations of Coroner Gamble, 
Wheeler and O’Donnell ; these examinations of course brought his name promi- 
pone before the public, and established for him a reputation for hi« clear and 
excellent statement of facts. He was a prominent witness in the celebrated 
Dr. Leutner trial, having made a careful post-mortem examination of the de- 
ceased. On the occasion of the trial, District Attorney Blunt complimented 
him in the most marked manner for the services he rendered on that occasion. 
He was also called upon to examine Major Loring, who was killed at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel ; in fact, his distinguished reputation and experfence has natu- 
rally given him the monopoly of such cases. No member of the profession in 
New York stands higher in estimation and is more unexceptionable as a 
gentleman. He was placed by the peculiar boldness and bad reputation of 
Mrs. Cunningham ina most difficult position, and although his course has been 
and is still a matter of discussion, we believe he will be sustained by his 
medical brethren, as he is already by every good citizen in the country. He 
made a sacrifice to serve the public, and the public will not forget the obliga- 
tion. . 
MISS HELEN CUNNINGHAM. 

Helen bears up bravely under the affliction. She is most attentive to her 
mother, ecarcely ever leaving her, and acting with the most filial affection. 
She says that if her mother were the vilest of the vile she is still her daughter 
and will nct forsake her, and any offer of that kind can only be taken as 
an insult; but she does not believe her mother guilty. She thinks her rather 
the victim of a meee as she is given to understand that Catlin was 
engaged in something similar some four years ago. 

MISS GEORGIANA CUNNINGHAM. 

Georgiana, the youngest, is a beautiful girl, not yet fourteen, but has the 
appearance of a full grown woman, except her features, which are extremely 
girlish. She looks quite bewildered; goes about mechanically, and seems 
searcely to know what is going on around her. She is very nervous and 
appears frightened at everything. 

MISS AUGUSTA CUNNINGHAM. 

Miss Augusta seems eompletely prostrated by this new disgrace that has 
come upon her name—she is the personification of grief and wretchedness. 
The slightest allusion to the murder, the marriage, or the birth, she cannot 
endure. Either of the topics renews her woe. Her sister Helen stated on her 
examination the other day that Augusta had been ill for some weeks before 
she left home; she mentioned typhus fever as the cause of her illness. Her 
nervous system seems overthrown, and she is really an object for commiseration. 
She left Bond streeton Monday afternoon, before the sham confinement, and 
declares that she will never return. Filial affection may have induced her to 
cling to her mother, and -__» her, even to her soul’s jeopardy; but that 
was when the rest of the world was arrayed against her mother. Who can 
blame her for that? But against this new contemplated fraud she seems to 
have determinedly planted herself, and when her mother persisted in her 
wicked resolve, she abandoned her, very properly, to her fate. Augusta 
remains with her aunt, a respectable married lady in Lexington avenue, but 
even there ber wretched destiny pursues her, for her presence in a family 
brings upon it the very unpleasant regards of the public. 

MR. ECKEL. 

Mr. Eckel, about whom so much interest gathered during the opening scenes 
of the Burdell tragedy, is now in the city, pursuing his ordinary business, and 
seemingly taking little interest in the last developments in this extraordinary 
cause. But his friends feel assured that every suspicion of his complicity in 
the murder is cleared away by the recent disclosures. The glaring fraud of 
the desperate woman with whose name and crimes he had been associated, 
has turned speculation into a new channel in search of accessories to the foul 
deed. Nor is it at allimprobable that before the present investigation is con- 
cluded, speculation will be changed into certainty on that head. 





In our next issue we shall give some new and startling de- 
velopments, which will tend much to elucidate the mystery 
which hangs around the murder of Dr. Burdell, together with 
many incidents connected with the recent “baby fraud,” which 
we withhold at present for good and substantial reasons, 
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CHAPTER XXXIL. 


Durinc th‘s interval affairs at the Park had been progressing toward a state 

which finally aroused the spirit and pride of its mistress. From the time that 

Arnold asecrtained beyond a doubt that Arthur Clayton yet lived anc might 

return to hurl him from his as master there, he plunged more deeply 

than before into the orgies of dissipation. Otelia, with pale cheeks and tearful 
eyes, remonstrated for the first time against his mad career. He her 
lips with kisses and silenced her with protestations of devotion, the sincerity of 
which her poor heart ¥egan 10 doubt, for she began to see herself, if he really 
loved her thus, why was her happiness habitually disregarded? and the 

pungent half sentences that fell from Anita, were ot calculated to soothe this 
state of feeling in her mistress. The gay young girls, who at first had been 

constant visitors in a house where they were sure to find amusement ed 

for them, were gradually withdrawn by their prudent parents, as the revelry 

kept up in the old mansien assumed the form of riotous wassail. and its 

mistress found herself even more lonely than in those days when Mr. Arnold 

and herself were left to feel all the dreariness of the winter in an isolated 

country house. The anniversary of her union with Arnold was approaching, 

and she shuttered as she felt how trustingly she had loved him, how recklessly 

her confidence had been betrayed. As she sat alone in her own room and 

listened to the bacchanalian songs that came in snatches from the quarter of 
the —a in which the dining-room was situated, she often pressed her 

hand upon her quickly ———— eart, to stifle the restless suffocating pulses 

pe ay ee ta be beating their funeral march with a wild rapidity, that she 

often thought was a warping of early and sudden death. Anita watched her with 

a restless activity that annoyed her; when she least expected it, Otelia often 

turned and encountered the tall form of her nurse; she would glide in unheard 

and fasten her eager eyes with a questioning glance upon the face of her 

mistress, as if she wished to read there the secret desire of her soul to be freed 

from him who left her thus to hours of solitary neglect. Not less carefully did 

the quadroon watch the appearance of Arnold, to see if her strangely coneocted 

charm had begun to take effect. With chagrin and ———— she saw 

him active, lively and vigorous as ever; and she marvelled that he had sufili- 

cient viial power to resist the baleful influence of the evil srell she had been 

tauglt to consider so powerful. Her purpose hardened day by day, and was 

brought to a cliraax by the sudden appearance of Mi. Carleton in a terrible 

state of excitement and agitation, who asked to see Arnold without delay. 

It was toward evening, and he was still at the dinner table, drinking wine 
and smoking with a choice set of boon companions. Anita knew he was in no 
condition to meet the Serena, and with the acuteness which, with her, 
seemed almost prescience, she knew that Mr. Carleton had heard that Arthur 
yet lived, and had come to communicate it to those so deeply interested in 
learning the fact. 

She glided into the dimly lighted room in which the distressed minister was 
—s to and fro, with great drops oozing from his forehead, and quietly 
sai 
“Mr. Carleton, my young lady is too unwell to receive you, and Mr. Arnold 
never leaves his wine at this hour to see any one.’’ 

“But it is a matter of great importance—terrible import. He must come 
to me.’’ 

‘* He will not,”’ replied the calm voice of the quadroon; ‘‘for he knows 
what you have come to communicate—has known it for many weeks.’’ 

‘Impossible! Your mistress, does she too know the pesition she stands in 
between two——”’ 

‘* Hush—st, sir. She does not; she must not, until it is beyond a doubt that 
Mr. Clayton did not perish as we were all led to believe.”’ 

“It is beyond a doubt, for I have a letter from him myself; and when he 
hears what has occurred here, he will doubtless come back at once.’’ 

** Until then, let my young lady remain in ignorance of this news, I entreat. 
It will be time enough to tell her when it can no longer be withheld. Mr. 
Arnold has written: when he receives the confirmation of the fact, then let 
him act. I must tell you, Mr. Carleton, that my young lady suffers from pal- 

itation of the heart, and a sudden shock may be fatal to her. Remember 
ow her father died, and be careful what you do.’’ 

‘I would spare her as long as possible, but I must have a few words\with 
Mr. Arnold before i leave. Go to him, and tell him I must see him on a mat- 
ter of vital importance to himself,”’ 

Anita unwillingly obeyed. Arnold at first refused to leave the table, but a 
few whispered words from the mes+enger caused him to rise and follow her 
—_ unsteady motion into the presex se of Mr. Carleton. He spoke in maudlin 

nes 

“ Well, my venerable and most respected old reverend, you’ve come here to 
warn me that I am a poacher on this manor, eh? All] have to say is, that 
I’m not going to be pitched out of this saddle by Arthur Clayton, when the 
reins are in my own hands. I don’t care the snap of my finger if he is living, 
when the heiress to the property is mine in heart and soul.” 

‘‘ But if she is not legally your wife, Otelia will refuse to live with you; and 
T wish to consult with you about revealing to her what must be so terrible a 
blow to her.’’ 

‘She shan’t be told till I see reason for doing so myself. I don’t choose to 
believe that Clayton is living, unless he comes here and shows himself. No 
one knows of the first marriage, but you and those here who will keep the 
secret; and I would advise you to keep this news to yourself, unless yeu wish 
to get into a worse scrape than marrying Miss Clayton to me has already 
brought you into.” 

His defiant and insulting tone convinced Mr. Carleton that nothing was to 
be gained by reasoning with such a man, and in a state of miserable uncer- 
taint as to what he should do, he mounted his horse and rode away. 

‘“*No time is to be lost now,’’ muttered Anita, as she watched his receding 
form from a window. ‘That charm don’t work, andI must. I must watch 
my opportunity, and get rid of him before the other comes; for my darling 
will go mad if she knows the true position she occupies. She can’t grieve for 
this man much now, for he has shown all his baseness and selfishness to her.” 

Anita tookfrom its receptacle the tiny crystal vial with its tightly-fitting 
glass stopper and kid covering, to preserve the deadly liquid within, and 
placed it —— in her pocket. From that hour she watched the steps of 
Arnold with a solicitude that finally met its reward—though weeks elapsed 
before she —— him lying apparently in a sound sleep upon the sofa in 
the library. It was verging toward twilight, and the sombre appearance of 
the room was increased by the heavy curtains, which were lowered in front of 
the deeply embayed window we have before described. They were drawn to- 
gether, and Anita glanced cautiously around the room to ascertain that her 
intended victim was quite alone. He lay upon the sofa on his left side, with 
bis hair tossed back from the opposite temple, and if he had purposely placed 
on at her mercy, his position could not have been more favorable to her 

esign. 

With compressed lips, and fingers that did not even tremble with agitation, 
she rapidly unclosed the vial, and was in the act of tilting it above his ear, 
when he suddenly turned, half unclosed his eyes, and in an instant compre- 
hended her desi To seize her hand with a grasp of iron, wrench the vial 
from it, and dash it from him, was the work of an instant. Then the two 
stood face to face, and Arnold sardonically said, 

‘*So—I have you in my power at last, and I will now wrivg from your fears 
what you have so pertinaciously refused to tell me.’% 

He strode to the door, locked it, and put the key in his pocket. He then 
coolly drew from his breast a loaded pistol, and cocked it. 

** What do you mean to do?” she asked, with tremulous eagerness, for the 
savage glare in his eyes appalled even her courageous spirit. 

“* Purchase your life, or I will kill you as coolly as you would have destroyed 
me, but for my awakening at the critical moment. I demand of you that 
secret which has given you such power in this house, for i need it for a similar 
purpose. I have been revolving in my mind the means of wringing it from you, 
and you have furnished me with them now.”’ 

_ “lL will never yield it to you,’”’ she firmly said. ‘My own life is of trifling 
importance in comparison with that.” 

** We shall see, Madame Anita. When death stares you in the faee you may 
think differently, I have here the means of taking your life at onoe,’’ and he 
pressed the muzzle ot his pistol to her side; ‘but that shall be the last’ re- 
source. You have attempted to destroy me, and it becomes necessary to kill 
you. Ihave only to produce that vial which lies upon the floor, swear that I 
but defended myself, and who will interfere with me ?”’ 

Anita knew that he spoke but the truth, and a fearful convulsion passed 
over her face as the reality of her position forced itself upon her. With all 
her pride, all her native defiance, she had a cowardly fear of death; and no 
wonder when she looked within, and beheld the contents of that sinful prison- 
house—her own soul. Arnold placed the pistol out of her reach, and taking a 
silk handkerchief from his pocket, rapidly made a noose of it, which he could 
slip or tighten at his pleasure. She put up her hands to prevent him from 
throwing it over her head, but she was no match for him in strength; he 
seized them, held them down in a grasp of iron, and put the noose around her 
ayy The next moment she was suffocating under his clutch—and he hissed 
in her ear, 

‘*Hold up your hand as a signal that you will do my bidding, or I will choke 
you to death, you old villain.” : oe 

When consciousness had almost subsided he loosened the knot, and threw 
water over her until she recovered breath and volition. He then asked, 

‘* Was that enough, or sball I try it again ?”’ 

“ The secret is of no value to you; it only concerns my young lady,” she 
muttered, as she pressed her hands upon her eyeballs, which seemed as if 
starting from her head. 

‘“‘For that reason I choose to have it. I will be Otelia’s master, if I am 
proved not to be her lawful husband; so confess, or I’IL——”’ 

He stood over her, and — grasped the murderous handkerchief. Anita 
felt it tightening, and she believed this time it would prove fatal—she threw 
up her hand convulsively, and he again 
collected ber thoughts, and with 

“] warn you, Mr 


gave her breathing space. 
her old vindictive glance, said, 
. Arnold, that this revelation will give you no new “power 


She sat up, 
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ever missy. Sane Ae Se Rateaty, Set ches pore ean Tem OS, 
you will yourself leave the Park and its ill-starred owner te her ead fat>.’’ 

“What! leave this fair estate, this jolly life, and a woman whose love for 
me is blind enough to make her believe anything I choo-e to tell her? Bah ! 
don’t think ’'m such a fool. Coune—bagin ; I am anxious to fathom this 
mystery which has puzzled me so long——”’ 

At that moment there wasa slight movement behind the curtain which 
veiled the oriel window, and a faint glimpse of a pale—pale face was visible 
one moment, as an incautious movement drew the drapery aside. It feil back 
immediately, and the two near the fire were unconscious that a third person 
listened, with such keen intensity, as almost to still the throbbings of her 
agonized heart. 

‘*Oh, must I tell you?’ pleaded Anita hoarsely. ‘‘ Have you no mercy? No 
pity on yourself=on her, whom this revelation will so degrade? She has held 

he place of yout wifeyou have loved her; leave this cruel secret buried in 
the heart that would take it to the silence of the grave.’’ 

‘You are not the only one who possesses it; Arthur Clayton discovered this 
mystery, and that is why he abandoned his bride at the moment o* his wedding 
her. Come, be quick—there is no relenting in my heart. Death or confes- 
sion !”’ 

The sorely-pressed woman glanced upon his face, and read there the truth of 
his words. She felt that her hour had indeed come, unless she did the bidding 
of him in whose power she was, and she passionately sail, e 

“ Hear it then—Otelia Clayton is not the legitimate daughter of her father ; 
nay, more~she is of mixed blood, and my own grandchild.” 

There was a sudden gasping for breath behind those shrouding folds which 
toncealed the pected list , and a helpless sinking down upon the 
etushioned seat which filled a portion of the window ; but sufficient conscious- 
néss remained to prevent her from érying out, for it was of vital importance to 
her to hear the whole coitfession that fhust follow. 

Arnold gated with blanching lips and glaring eyes upon the face of Anita, 
which had now assuiméd its hatdest and most repulsive expression. He slowly 
said, 
‘‘ How has it been possible to practise such a deception, and what became of 
the daughter of Mrs. Clayton.”’ 

Singnlarly calm were the tones in which she replied, 

‘* I destroyed her, that my child might take her place.’’ 

Even Arnold, hard as he was, recoiled from this avowal. He said, 

“ Wretch ! how dare you confess such a crime, as if it were no wrong to 
have committed it.’ 

The baleful fire blared up in her eyes, and she exclaimed, 

“(Why should I not bave done it, when so much was to be gained to the only 
being on earth that I loved? Since I have cotnmenced, I will tell you the whole 
story, and you can see that I too bave had my wrongs to avenge. Sit down— 
let me begin at the beginnirg, and don’t glare on me so. If I tell you all, you 
will let me go free?” 

“Yes—yes—you may go to the d+—l for all I care when I’ve found out 
what I wish to khow. How was the vi lainy accomplished ?”’ 

‘It was the natural résult of many Gauses. I had one child—a daughter 
who was fairer than J, for she claimed more Saxon blood ; and in her waving 
hair, her clear olive complexion, and perfect form, there was no trace of the 
dark race with which she claimed kindred. I left her in her beauty and her 
youth, and went with my young mistress when she married—I would have 
taken my chi!d with me, but she preferred remaining, and I did not know for 
many months afterwards that it was the influence of William Clayton that 
kept her at the Park. It is but a new version of the old story of Hagar, the 
bndwoman, driven into the wilderness by the influenceof the wife. William 
Clayton saw a fair girl in one of his visits from home ; she showed him some 
signs of preference, and he married her after a few weeks’ acquaintance, and 
brought her here as his bride. There was soon unhappiness in the great house, 
and misery in the cabin, and it ended in the most helpless one being sent from 
the plantation. Such things have happened since the world began, but not 
often with such fatal resulta as followed this.” : 

She paused, as if gathering courage to go on, but at a movement of impa- 
tience from Arnold she resumed her narrative. 

‘‘ Nanine and her infant were sent to a neighboring State, and things went on 
more smoothly at the Park ; great rejoicings took place when the daughter of 

rs. Clayton was born, and a grand dinner was given on the day of the chris- 
tening ; when the lady had received the salutations of her last guests, twilight 
was coming on, and she walked alone as was often her habit, to the brow of the 
precipice, half a mile from the house, from which the Jast flush of daylight 
can be seen. She stood there absorbed in thought, not dreaming of the dan- 
ger that approached her. Suddenly a maniac form rushed toward her, clasped 
her in her arms, and leaped over the brow of the cliff. The injured and the 
injurer were found crushed into lifelessness together ; but poor Nanine was 
removed before the body of Mrs. Clayton was brought to the house, and means 
were used to prevent the true story from being known. 

‘My mistress died, andI returned to my old home to hear this awful story of 
crime and death. I was placed in the nursery, and took charge of the mother- 
less infant ; but my heart yearned toward the other child who claimed my 
blood, ani i finally wrung from William Clayton his consent that I should see 
out my grandchild, and, if I chose, remain with her. The infant of Mrs. Clay- 
ton wes delieate, and required change of air ; as the summer came on, I made 
that a pretext for my ve nay and took her with me to a watering place in 
Pennsylvania, near which my daughter’s child Lad been left, when she in her 
madness deserted her. I found the little one—placed her side by side with her 
half-sister, and discovered a marked resemblance between them. This sug- 
gested to me the diabolical plan I put in execution. One evening the babe lay 
sleeping on my lap ; I dropped a single globule from yonder vial in her ear,-and 
she awoke no more. She was better off to escape the sorrows of life so easily 
and my child was benefited by her death. I knew that I could not conceal 
from William Clayton that the daughter of his wife had perished, and substi- 
tute the elder one in her place ; but the rest of the world could be so deceived. 
I summoned him to the burial of the little Otelia in a retired farm-houee, 
whither I had gone before perpetrating this crime. He came and wept with 
anguish over the little waxen form, until I brought his other daughter and 
placed her in his arms. She was a very engaging child, and the heart of her 
father seemed to cling to her from the first moment he felt her little hands 
upon his face. 

‘* Day by day I toek pains to increase that affection, until it deepened almost 
into idolatry. Then I made the proposal I was resolute to accomplish. Let 
him transfer the fanciful name Mrs. Clayton had given her daughter to this 
child, and place her in the position of her dead sister. The suggestion was 
grasped at at once, for it offered him the means of silencing the pangs of con- 
science in some measure ; and of providing, in a manner consonant with his 
great pride, for the helpless little being who claimed him as her father. He 
abjured all thought of ever —— again, and devoted himself to the daugh- 
ter of Nanine. We travelled with her until she was four years old, and then 
returned to the Park, with the certainty that no one would detect the counter- 
feit. It was not suspected, until in a moment of forgetfulness a secret drawer 
was left open in yonder old secretary, and our evil genius sent young Arthur 
Clayton to it on the eve of his marriage with missy. He found there a minia- 
ture of my daughter, which bears a striking resemblance to Otelia, for as she 
matured she grew like her mother. Upon the back of the case Nanine’s name 
and age were engraved, and Arthur comprehended why General Clayton in- 
sisted on his giving his hand to his cousin. She could have no claim on the 
estate, unless it came to her as his gift. The boy, in a fit of generosity, mar- 
ried her, that his uncle might die with the assurance that the property would 
be hers ; but he refused to live with her. Mr. Arnold, I have finished—now 
let me go from your presence for ever. The secret, such as it is, can be of no 
service to you, but for your own rake you will never divulge it.” 

‘One thing more ; why did you manceuvre to make me the husband of Miss 
Clayton, and then attempt to take my life ?’’ 

‘* Because, I was fool enough to believe you loved her, andif this fatal record 
of the t ever chanced to come to your knowledge, you would not scruple to 
consest i, as long as your own interests bade you do so.”’ 

‘«Right—and I shall conceal it now. I will at once gather such money as 
I can lay my hands on, take Otelia with me, before she has an opportunity of 
learning that Clayton yet lives, and embark for Europe. The property can be 
ma: by an agent, and the boy who has acted so Quixotic a part towards 
her will scarcely interfere with this arrangement. 

“Save her from the knowledge of all this misery, and I can almost forgive 
you for the treachery by which you won her for your bride.”’ 

Arnold regarded her sardonically, and ail the hard cruelty of his nature 
gleamed out of the eyes which could assume the softest and tenderest ex- 
pression when it suited his purpose to do so. He coolly said, 

“Do not congratulate yourself too much, for it is only fair to tell you that 
I do not consider your grand-daughter as my lawful wife, nor would I make her 
such if I had the power todoso. I make her the companion of my travels, 
as long as the fortune her cousin was fool enough to give her lasts. Then she 
may learn that her haughty family pride is to one, in her real position, but an 
empty mockery. 

“She will not have it then to learn,’’ said a clear calm voice which struck 
the two mute with fear and surprise. They turned in the direction of the 
sounds, and beheld Otelia — back the crimson folds of the curtain which 
had concealed her from observation ; the bright glow of the setting sun filled 
the recess beyond with light which threw her figure out in strong relief. She 
was pallid es death itself, but all the regal pride of her nature shone in her 
glit ering eyes, and curved her scornful lips. 

She — the curtain, advanced into the room, and confronted the two, 
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as she sai 

‘T have heard it all, and live! Does not that prove to you that I am really 
a Clayton, with the indomitable will—the power to sustain myself, which has 
ever been one of their characteristics? I am my father’s true child, Mr. Arnold, 
and such I will prove myself. Leave this house within the hour, and never 
show yourself me again. William Clayton’s daughter herself refuses to 
ree 6 the tie which binds her to you as valid; nor would she render it 
legal if the power were hers to do so.”’ 

“ Otelia, do not goad me into retaliation ; my power is not to be defied with 
impunity, now this humiliating secret is made Em to me.’’ 

“ Proclaim it, then,’’ she contemptuously replied. “It will not affect me 
long. Do you sup that, knowing it myself, is not sufficient to blight every 
soft and gentle feeling in my breast? The world! what is it to one who has 
had this double degradation thrust upon her? I loved you, utterly, confidently ; 
is not that humiliation sufficient to reconcile me to the knowledge that my 
mother was one of an ignoble race! that yonder murderess is of my blood ? 
Oh! the wailing spirit of my immol ted sister is well appeased! She goes 
quietly to heaven, and bears to her father—to our father, the tid of the 
retribution which has fallen on his darling, who even in thought was mt 
of crime. Ha! ha! this is a fine scene, and excellently played.”’ 


~The overstrained nerves relaxed; the acute tension of heart and brain, which 





had been so long held under control by her strong will, gave way, and she fell 
fain Arnold would have lifted her up, bat Anta thrust him 
aside, as she fiercely said 

“She is mine—mine; touch her not; open that door and summon assist- 
ance.’? Overawed and bewildered by what had occurred, he sileatly obeyed, 
and Otelia was conveyed to her own room by the frightened servants. 

It was many hours before she regained consciousness, though she breathed 
like one in heavy and disturbed sleep. When she unclosed her eyes, Anita 
was bending over her, and an expression of horror swept across her features. 
With sudden strergth she half rose and said, 

‘*Go away; keep out of my sight, I command you, if you would not kill me 
outright. Bring Mr. Carleton hither—I must see him without delay.”’ 

‘*] will obey you, missy; but it makes me wretched to be driven from you— 
I, who have loved you as a mother.”’ 

A faint wailing cry, which spoke more tog na ow of the broken heart from 
which it arose than words could have done issued from her lips, and after a 
struggle, she said, 

‘“‘T have no mother—no friend. Do not torture me needlessly by your 
presence. Send for Mr. Carleton, and keep away from me. Bid Sylvia attend 
to me.”’ 

Anita obeyed her, and she closed her eyes to endeavor to collect the frag- 
ments of thought which the late stunning shock had scattered in wild chaos in 
her aching brain. On this evening Otelia had felt more depressed than usual, 
and she had finally left her own apartment to seek Arnold, and again attempt 
to show him how wretched his conduct rendered her. She found him sleeping 
in the library, and unwilling to arouse him for the purpose of uttering re- 
proaches, she softly crossed the floor, and sought shelter behind the heavy 
folds of drapery which had been lowered by Arnold to break the glare of the 
setting sun from the apartment. There, absorbed in her own painful thoughts, 
she sat beside the window, and looked with saddened eyes over the fair pros- 
pect before her. 

They were interrupted by the exclamation of the “suddenly-roused man, for 
the noiseless entrance of Anita, and her subsequent attempt to destroy him, had 
been so quietly done as to be unheard by the weary dreamer. When she first 
became aware of what was passing, a dizzy faintness overcame her, from which 
she did not recover until Arnold had compelled Anita to begin her confession. 
Then, spell-bouhd by the terrible interest for herself which it possessed, she 
listened to every sentenee, eomprebending in all its acuteness the desolation 
and anguish of her wretched position. How she summoned courage and firm- 
ness to confront them she could not tell, for now it was over she felt utterly 
crushed to the earth, and she lay there helpless, powerless, asking death as 
the only solace for one so bitterly tried. 

When her messenger reached the parsonage, he was told that Mr. Carleton 
was engaged with a young gentleman who had just arrived, and he must wait 
afew moments. John wou!d not be thus put off. He said, 

‘“‘] carn’t wait for nobody, Kitty, ’caze somethin’ wuss den ever has hap- 
pened at de Park. Miss Tely’s been lyin’ in a death-swound since sundown, 
and Mr. Arnold is rampin’ and cwearin’ round de house like a mad cat. Go 
tell Mr. Carleton he must come right away.’’ 

The girl took in this message, and gave her own exaggerated version of it. 
The stranger, who still sat with his furs and heavy overcoat on, arose quickly 
and said 3 

« Let us go at once; we have evidently been saved the necessity of breaking 
my return to her. Otelia probably needs protection from this man, whom I 
will drive from the country without delay.” 

The clergyman’s horse was soon ready, and together they rode toward the 
Park. Arihur’s heatt was full of sorrow for her he came to visit, and he 
grieved that the very act by which he had fulfilled the desire nearest his 
uncle’s heart had led to such misery to her; but for the inheritance she would 
have escaped the mercenary to whom she had fallen a prey. 

When they alighted at the door they found everything in confusion, and 
with difficulty obtained the services of a domestic to announce their arrival to 
those they wished to see. Mr. Carleton was conducted to Otelia’s room, and 
Clayton demanded an interview with Arnold. At first it was refused, but 
Arthur sent to him a few words written on a scrap of paper, which caused 
him to change his mind. Clayton had walked into the library, as the spot 
most familiar to him, and thither Arnold came, looking pale and excited. He 
nodded to his visitor, and threw himself upon a chair, as he said, 

‘‘Under the circumstances, you can’t expect a very cordial reception in 
this house, Mr. Clayton—when you rise as one from the dead to bring dismay 
and disunion between those who believed themselves bone of one bone and 
flesh of one flesh.’’ 

‘‘T neither expected nor desired a welcome from you,’’ was the pointed re- 
ply. ‘The man who hasa hired bravo engaged to take my life must be rather 
unpleasantly surprised to see me alive and well, and moreover prepared to 
prove him a villain.’’ 

Arnold half arose, livid with anger and fear. He faltered, 

‘*What do you mean by such absurd ch s? Is it not enough to come 
between me and the woman I believed my wedded wife, without attempting to 
blast my good name f”’ 

‘« Mr. Arnold, I do not choose to exchange many words with you. It will 
suffice to tell you that Waters was killed in his attempt on my life; his pocket- 
book fell into my hands, and in it I found your letter commanding him to 
destroy me, together with a draft for a large sum, drawn by yourself. In con- 
sideration of the position you have occupied toward one I am bound to protect 
from injury as far as lies in my power, I suffer you to escape the penalty due 
to your crime. Go—leave this house before another day dawns, or I will not 
answer for my further forbearance.’’ . 

Arnold would have replied insolently—defiantly—but Clayton’s impatient 
blood was roused against him, and with the first taunt he seized him, and 
hurled him from the room, as he exclaimed in an enraged tone. 

** Go—cease to defile the roof you have disgraced, or I will call the servants 
to expel you from its shelter.’’ 

He closed the door upon him, and Arnold thinking, in this instance, discre- 
tion would answer his purpose better than valor, obeyed his command. He 
had just received a large sum from the sale of the crop for the preceding year, 
and securing that, he bade adieu to the short-lived possession of the place 
which had been-gained by such duplicity and cunning. 

Mr. Carleton remained with Otelia more than an hour; when he came from 
her room, he had evidently beem weeping, and he remained alone in the 
library praying earnestly for the stricken one, while he sent Arthur in to see 
her at her own earnest request. 

When Clayton entered his cousin’s apartment, he found her sitting in a 
large chair in front of the fire, looking so changed that he could scarcely have 

her. He came near to her, and throwing himself beside her, took 
both her cold hands in his own, as he exclaimed, 

** Otelia, my cousin, how shall I ask you to pardon me for all the sorrow my 
rash act has brought on you? It was done for the best; it gave him peace, 
and that was all I thought of.’’ 

‘*T more than ey you, Arthur, for 1 know all. The slave child of your 
uncle could inherit bis lands only as your gift, and you sacrificed yourself to 
afford him the only assurance in your power that it would never be revoked. 
Rise, Arthur, and sit beside me; I have had my dream of love, and it 
was at least perfect while it lasted—I have enjoyed—suffered—been blighted 
An power which never yet gave fruition to crime. Tho sin of the father is 

ited on the child, aud I bow before the justice of the decree.’ 

Arthur looked on her with compassionate surprise. She seemed calm, almest 
indifferent, and he wondered where the impulsive eoul which once spurned 
— J wage this mastery of itself. The pale lips of Otelia again unclosed, 
and she sa 

“The world will say that this blow should lay my pride of family in the dust; 
it will do so, Arthur, with the frame it animates, for I shall die its victim.” 

“= Hush—hush, Otelia! speak not thus—you slial] live to enjoy all that 
has hitherto been yours. I claim nothing more thap at first. I came to re- 
lease you from the——”’ 

He paused uncertain how to go on, but she added, 

‘From him who in one short year was my dearest hope—my saddest des- 
pair. No—no—I refuse the estate ; it is yours by every just right ; but we 
need not dispute about that, when I know that my days are numbered. Do 
gy think I can live with this torture gnawing at my heart? Ah! do not wish 

t, Arthur, for I h:ve no courage to face existence ; let me hide my degr dation 
in the grave, where contempt nor mockery may reach me.”’ 

*‘ My cousin, this shall never be known. You are still the daughter of my 


‘* shall know it,’’ she impressively said ; ‘‘in this very room I uttered the 
words which carried death to my father’s heart, and I deserve that they shall 
find some punishment. Leave me now, Arthur. Assume the rule of this 
house, and prevent my nuree, or hin I thought my husband, from intruding 
on me. Their presence I will not bear.” 

She seemed so exhausted that Clayton thought it best to leave her to such 
repose as she could gain, and, promising to see her at an early hour on the 
following morning, he bade her good night. He sought Anita, but she was not 
to be found, and sending in the young negress who sometimes waited on his 
cousin, Arthur rejoined Mr. Carleton. They sat up in earnest consultation 
until a late hour, and Arthur, several times after he retired, thought that he 
heard snatches of wild song which seemed suddenly to rise, and then falter 
away in a feint wail, as if the strength of the singer had deserted her. 

_In the morning the servant girl sought him, and with a perturbed face asked 
him to come to her mistress, for she was in a strange way. She would put on 
her bridal dress, and she now demanded an interview with her br ‘oom. 
Arthur founa her as Sylvia had described, in flowing white robes and floating 
veil, looped with orange flowers, and decorated with jewels. She advanced to 
meet him, and said, 

“* Ah, you’ve come at last, my recreant bridegroom. See how daintily I have 
decked myself to receive you. Come with me—I have something to show you, 
and a question to ask that must be truly answered. Come !’’ 

She seized his arm, and hurried him to the apartment of her father, which had 
been kept closed since his death. At ber command the servant unlocked it 
and they found the room exactly as it had been left when Clayton last eceu 
it. With one startled glance around, Otelia walked straight to the upper end, 
and pulled aside a curtain which concealed a ture they both knew was not 
permitted to be looked at by any member of family so long as the former 
master of Clayton lived. e pery fell from the decayed cord which had 
sustained it, and revealed a beautiful blonde, with golden hair, and radiant 
blue eyes. As Arthur looked upon the serene yet proud fi he shuddered at 
the memory of the tragic fate of the fair or Otelia lifted a curl of her 
own sable , and said, 

‘**See, how different! and yet I once thought that stately woman my 
mother, I once adored her beauty, for I dared to peep beneath the screen many 
a time {n my childhood: but she is nothing to me now. mother lies at her 
station; but Iam 


feet in the family vault, as is fitting for one of her humb! 
& daughter of the Claytons. Am! Arthur?’ 


not the less 
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if she was taking a final farewell of it. As she slowly went out, a sudden 
thought seemed to strike her, and she said, 4 : 
“You have not been to breakfast, Arthur. Go now and send mea cup of 
tea. I feel too»weak to join you. I will go and take off this chilling 
and try to sleep.’’ 
She spoke so rationally, that the fear which was uppermost in Arthur’s 
mind was lulled. He accompanied her io the door, and impressed on the 
servant the necessity of taking great care of her. en he occupied himself 


throughout the day in looking into the disordered affairs of the and in 
renewing his acquaintance with the negroes, who under other 
would have insisted on having a jubilee to celebrate his return. They knew 


little of the real events which had occurred, but they were all awaro that the 
man they regarded as the husband of their mistress, had been eom: to 
leave at the command of her cousin; and their joy at his departure was only 
— by that expressed at the return of a true Clayton to assume authority 
over them. 

Late in the evening Otelia sent word to Arthur that she felt better and by 
the next day hoped to be quite well; but she declined seeing him. The weather 
changed toward sunset, and a cold rain, that froze as it fell, continued through- 
out the early part of the night. Then it snowed, and several inches covered 
the ground in the morning. While Arthur was preparing to go down to 
breakfast, a perturbed knock came to his door, and Sylvia presented A 
looking so terrified that he exclaimed, 

‘* What is the matter? Has anything happened to your mistress ?”? 

“ Oh Lor, Massa Arthur, I jest went to sleep coz I couldn’t help it, and lef’ 
Miss Tely with her eyes a shinin’ as ef she uever was gwine to sleep no mo’. 
When I waked ’twas clar daylight, an’ she was done gone, wid all dat weddin 
finery dat she tuck off last night when she laid down as quiet asalamb. Qh, 
blessed marseter, what shall I do?’ 

Arthur rushed out, and the house was thoroughly searched without finding 
her; he shuddered as he thought of the inclemency of the past night, and the 
thin robes she must have gone out in. On seeking carefully, footprints, half 
obliterated, were found in the snow, and as they were followed across the 
lawn into the woodland oh to his dismay, Clayton saw that they turned in -. 
the direction of the church. She had not kept the open road which led te it, 
but had taken a shorter cut across the country, and many were the 
hearts that followed those marks of weary and hopeless feet which were 
consciously making their last pilgrimage on earth. 

The chureh door was ajar, for the edifice was never locked, and Arthur 
rapidly entered to find the door of the vault belonging to his family open. 
He descended the steps, and by the dim light that struggled in, saw a white 
figure lying across the nameless coffin which rested at the feet of General 
Clayton and his wife. Otelia, in her bridal robes, lay, cold and motionless, 
with one hand pressed upon her left side, the other rested on the foot of hor 
father’s coffin, as if in the last struggle of her broken heart and w 
mind, she still clung to him she had so loved in life. 

With a wild burst of sorrow, Arthur lifted her in his arms, but she was 
quite dead—and mournful was the proceasion which bore back the lifeless form 
of William Clayton’s idol to that home he had so vainly hoped to secure to her. 


AGAIN it is the golden autumn, and another bridal party is assembled at the 
Dell. There are two brid«s for the bright sun to shine upon. Dora and Grace 
stand up in blushing beauty beside Clayton and Palmer, and the ceremony 
whice unites four loving hearts is performed. : 

Arthur succecded to the family estate, but all his warmest affections cen- 
tered in his new home, and he sold the old mansion to a distant coanection, 
removed such of the slaves a8 were willing to go with him, and settled perma 
nently in Mississippi. He did not forget Sambo’s claims on him, but built him 
a comfortable cabin on his own plantation, where the old man lives with a 
wife he has found to keep house for him, often recounting with many mar- 
— variations, the scene in which he did such good service for his young 
master. 

Arnold went to Richmond, informed his mother of the occurrences whieh 
had driven him from the Park, and immediately embarked for Europe. On 
learning the destitute condition in which Mrs. Arnold was left by his desertion, 
Clayton made an arrangement with an agent there to pay her a sufficient sum 
annually to keep her from want. 

Anita, when driven from the presence of Otelia, packed up her property and 
left the house so mysteriously that no clue to her retreat could be obtained. 
As she was known to have money in a northern bank, left to her by her former 
mistress, Arthur did not attempt to seek her out. To Mr. Carleton he made a 
handsome donation, which enables the good man to live in more comfort than 
he could formerly afford. 


THE END. 
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GAME LXXXVIII.—White to mate in six moves. 
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Game LXXXVIII.—(AtiGarer Gamerr)—Between our correspondent &., of 
Milwaukie, and another strong player. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

Dr. KE. Mr. &. Dr. K. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 OPtoKKt8(a) PtoQé 
2PtoKB4 P tks P 10 Ptks QP K KttoB4é 
8 KKttoB3 PtoK Kkt4 lt KtoB2 Kt tks QP 
4PtoKR4 Pto K Kt5 12 K R checks KBtoK?2 
6 KttoK5 PtoK R4 13 QB to K Kt5 KttoKT 
6K BwQB4 K Kt toR3 14QBtwB Q tks B 
7PtoQ4 PtoQ8 15 QKttoB3 (}) Qt KBs 
8 KKttoQ3s PtoKB6 —e-= Q to Q Kt 8 (eb) 

signs. 





NOTES TO GAME LXXXVIIP 
modern way of playing this gambit is to take the gambit P, at this 


ey Horrible. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXXXVI. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt from K B 6 te Q 5 (ch) 1 Either P tks Kt 
2 BtoK Kté 2 Anything. 
3 Kt mates. 








but it is not a beaut ing from the feat from complexion, or from 
shape. She has all three in high degree, but it is not by these that she 
touches the heart—it is all that sweetness of temper, benevolence, innocence 
ery ae which » thee can cxgrese, that ems her beanie. She has a 
ce ust arouses your al at it; 

moment, and you wonder it than reise Sctoution ot hast. Taw 


not 
eyes aare oa but awe 
good man out of D et bya 

tall, she is not made to be the every 
one. She has all the firmness that does not exclude 
that does not im weakness. Her 

but to charm those 
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rule in public assem who can ey my ey ~ 4 

from a ¢row.J; it has its advantage, you must e.me close to it. To des- 

eribe her body, describe her mind—one is the transcriptof the other. Her 

understanding is not shown in the of matter it exerts itself upon, but 

fhe qeodnens of the cheleo ie makes, politeness fiows rather from a na- 
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fails to strike those whe good breeding, and those who do not 
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A TRIP FROM PARIS TO CHINA. 
(By our own Correspondent.) 


Ovrn next day proved more exciting and interesting than its 
oe and thereafter the whole of our journey down the 

d Sea was one succession of agreeable incidents, pleasant 
scenery and historical interest. We passed the Port of Medina, 
at no great distance from which stands the’ gray and time- 
honored old city of Medina, where rest, in a magnificent tomb, 
the remains of Mahomet, the Prophet. We passed the shores 
trodden by countless pilgrims on their way to worship at the 
Prophet’s birthplace at Mecca. One of our Arab fellow-pas- 
sengers, who had somewhere acquired a sprinkling of the English 
language, told us with a reverent air that the very breeze now 
fanning our cheeks, which had come from Mecca-ward, was 
sacred ; that, although we could not see the far-off shrine, yet we 
might feel its holy influence in this very air we breathed. He 
to\d us of the temple of Raaba, with its gold-broidered hangings 
of black silk; of the sacred fountain of Zemzem, said to be the 
very stream that gushed from the desert sands to preserve the 
life of Hagar’s dying son; and of the marble basins into which 
its clear tide flowed, for the ablutions and purification of the 
shoal of pilgrims who travelled ;thither. In short, he was quite 
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VIEW ON THE SEA-BEACH AT ADEN. 


eloquent on the subject of Mahometan shrines, and we had half 
an idea that he meant to convert us. 

“Only to think, Kate,” said Clara, on one occasion, “ that 
those palm-trees are waving on the shores of Arabia. Did we 
ever fancy when, as children, we marvelled over those wonderful 
Arabian Nights, that we should in after life visit the place 
itself !’” 

And, indeed, it seemed almost a dream—our little party so far 
away from our native land, passing through this clime of history 
and romance, song and story, where every hill was crowned with 
numberless associations and every breeze was freighted with the 
odors of «* Araby the blest.” But here we were, as comfortable 
as if beneath the sturdy Plymouth Rock itself, and heartily 
enjoying our tour. 

As we drew near the conclusion of our voyage, and approached 
the Straits of Babelmandel, the gray and weather-beaten towers 
of Mocha met our view. As Haswell observed, we could think 
of nothing but coffee, and yet it was rather an imposing old city, 
as it frowned down upon our little bark. 

The Straits were safely passed, for it was not to be denied that 
our grim-faced pilot understood his business completely, in spite 
of his unprepossessing physiognomy, and towards noon, on a 
bright and sunny day, we reachedgAden, which was to be our 
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STREET SCENE IN THE CITY OF rowuRAY, 











stopping-place for a short time, until we could arrange matter 
so as to proceed to the best advantage. 

This ancient city stands, like a lonely sentinel, at the entrance 
to the Indian Ocean, on the Gulf of Aden. Although consider- 
ably noted as a seaport, it struck us as rather antiquated-looking;, 
and I made some remark of the kind to our landlord, a brisk 
busy little fellow, who lavished his execrably-bad French upon 
us, and seemed as if he could not do too much for our comfort. 
He appeared much shocked at this heretical speech, and informed 
us that Aden was a ‘‘ great city,” that we had no idea of the 
number of vessels and large ships and steamers that ‘‘ called there 
for coal,’’ on their route from India to Suez. 

And when we walked out in the evening to view the promi- 
nent features of this hoary city, we came to the conclusion that 
it had once been a magnificent city, though now fallen to decay, 
and only serving as a sort of coal depot, as our landlord had de- 
clared. Everything bore the stamp of age; even the bristling 
battlements and strong fortifications, which bore witness to its 
former grandeur, were now ruinous and decayed. 

The beach presented a novel and curious scene the next morn- 
ing. It was all alive with nondescript specimens of humanity, 
running] and leaping in every direction, and filling our unre- 

(Continued on page 174.) 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
A VISIT TO A FIREPROOF SAFE MANUFACTORY. 


Tux people of the United States may be properly designated as 
famous for fireproof safes. The manufacture apf them in the 
intrinsic sense originated in this country, and here their pro- 
duction has been brought to the greatest perfection. The reason 
of th’s is to be found in the fact that our houses, unlike those of 
European sountries, are rarely fire and burglar proof, and in 
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SILAS C. HERRING & CO.’8 STORES IN WATER STREET, A BLOCK 
OF BUILDINGS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


addition our peo>’e are migratory, consequently a safe is not 
only needed for local purposes, but is comparatively easy of 
tansportation. In the West, where towns and even cities are 
built up in a few months, of covrse, the buildings erected are of 
the frailest possible materials. The conflagration ofa night will 
level entire b! cks, the burglar’s tools enter everywhere with im- 





WORKMEN ENGAGED IN FILLING IN A SAFE WITH FIREPROOF 
PREPARATION. 


punity. A safe is therefore essentially necessary, it is « perfect 
substitute for strong walls, and a safeguard against the sudden 


the incendiary. ‘The vast extent of our country and its rapid 


increase in wealth and population have therefore created a | 





| or twenty was considered lafge. 
evils of conflagration, either from accident or from the torch of | room, he got possession of the 


Mr. Silas C. Her- 
ring, who has ren- 
dered his ., name 
famous in connec- 
tion with this in- 
dustrial pursuit, had 
his attention first 
directed to the neces- 
sity of having a per- 
fect safe, by the 
partial or utter failure 
of all used by the 
merchants of New 
York up to the time 
of the great conflagra- 
tion in 1835. That 
ruinous fire, which 
swept away millions 
of property, was made 
additionally destruc- 
tive by the loss of 
papers and _ books, 
which, if they had 
been preserved, would 
have gone far to miti- 
gate losses and relieve 
embarrassments. Up 
to this era, safes, with 
few exceptions, were 
not even strong boxes; 
their frames were 
generally of wood, 
with the absurdity, 
perhaps, of having a 
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heavy iron door. i 
Some were lined with 
stone, some with 


asbestos, and many 
with salt; this latter 
article was exceed- 
ingly popular, but its 
effect, so far from 
repelling fire, was | tH 
to render the wood | 
subject to dry rot, 
thus really making it 
as explosive as flax 
or tow. < 

After many experi- 
ments, all of which 
were greeted as suc- 
cessful, Mr. Herring 
in 1841 finally suc- 
ceeded in perfecting 
his manufacture, and 
produced his ‘* cham- 
pion,” which com- 
bines strength, dura- 
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SILAS ©. HERRING & CO.’S NEW STORE, CORNER OF BROADWAY AND MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK OITY. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MEADE BROTHERS. 


bility, and safety, both from the searching tongue of fire and | ness increasing, Mr. Herring was finally impelled to follow 
the tool of the burglar; and added to these intrinsic qualities, | «the fashion,” and erect on Broadway a commodious store, with 


is a beauty of finish, that renders the safe, if desirable, a choice | 


piece of furniture for the counting-room of the merchant, and an 
ornament for the parlor of the palatial residence. 

This perfection has not been reached in a moment of inspira- 
ration ; it has been brought about by the outlay of immense capi- 
tal and years of well-applied mechanical ingenuity. Mr. Herring 
originally commenced business in Water street, where he occu- 
pied two floors some twenty-five by fifty feet. In those early 
days (eighteen years ago !) a stock of safes which included fifteen 

Finding a demand for more 
; joining store; but not satisfied, 
he grasped the entire block, dispossessing, among other tenants, 
three highly respectable families who lived at that time quietly 


demand for these valuable adjuncts, which cannot fail to surprise | “in the row,” never dreaming that they were particularly down 


thoseJwho have given no attention to the subject. 


'‘ town, or necessarily in an unfashionable neighborhood. Busi- 
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VIEW IN THE MACHINE SHOP OF SILAG C. HERRING & CO,, CORNER OF NINTH AVENUB AND HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK crry, 





a front of twenty-five feet, extending on Murray street one hun- 
dred and ten feet. Meantime there has grown up an immense 
factory on Ninth avenue and Hudson street, occupying over 
seven thousand square feet of ground, five stories high, which 
with the street vault gives nearly—the six floors and vaults 
extended over a single level—the enormous quantity of an acre 
and a half of space, crowded with workmen, and overflowing 
with iron, costly woods and machinery, the air vexed with the 
sounds of the Borers and the breathings of the furnace, the 
whole clamorous with well-directed industry. In addition, 
Mr. Herring is the proprietor of the ‘‘ Oregon Foundry,” situ- 
ated in the neighborhood of his larger factory, in which between 
forty and fifty men are constantly employed in making the fine 
castings used in the manufacture of his ‘‘ champion safes.’’ 

The number of safes which now constitutes a stock, including 
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those in the possession of agents, varies from nine to twelve 
hundred, instead of twenty, as was the case a few years ago, 
their estimated value being two hundred thousand dollars; re- 


quiring, in the several processes of manufacture in all the de- | 


partments, three hundred workmen, independent of the steam 
power and the vast number of improved labor-saving machines ; 
the income from sales reaching annually above one million of 
dollars. These safes have repeatedly undergone, without mate- 
rial injury, the severest trials by fire, and the adroitness of thieves. 
They have received the highest premiums where they have been 
exhibited, whether in this country or Europe, from the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition of London down to our country State Fairs 
in the United States. They have been sent not only all over 
our own country, but to Mexico, South America, the West India 
Islands, Australia, to many parts of China and to the East, and 
in several instances to France and England. 

‘To one who has not given the subject any attention, great 
surprise is felt at witnessing the variety of safes, regarding 
size, shape and style of finish. They are constructed so as to 
especially mect every demand, to accommodate the books and 
accounts, and often the property of banks, insurance companies, 
public institutions, jewellery, precious stones, plate, and valuable 
legal instrument;. ‘The most remarkable safes which have ever 
been manufactured, are those which Silas C. Herring & Co. have 

laced in the Park, Importers’ and Traders’, Shoe and Leather, 
roadway, and Citizens’ Banks, ranging in weight from ten to 
fifteen tons each, all remarkable specimens of American skill and 
ius. From these immense portable iron vaults you descend 
down, through every possible pattern, to the ‘* Express Safe” of 
one hundred pounds weight, and then to the more minute 
treasure box, which contains the chalice and communion service 
of some of our cathedral churches. 

Among the interesting engravings illustrating this article, no 
one deserves more notice than the interior view of one of the 

“floors of Mr. Herring’s manufactory in Ninth avenue. This 
building, the aggregate size of which we have alluded to, is a 
hive of industry, and a careful journey through its several de- 
partments affords the visitor the most intense gratification. 
Commencing at the first floor, you enter the vault, which is un- 
doubtedly unequalled by anything of the kind in New York city. 
It extends one hundred and seventy-five feet on the avenue, and 
is forty-three feet wide, perfectly lighted from heavy glass set in 
the pavements above. ‘This immense space is used for the per- 
fecting and storage of the material used for filling-in the iron 
walls of the safe, and by this means renderiug the structure fire- 
proof. The quantity on hand often varies from four to six hundred 
tons. In connection with this subject, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to state, that, to obtain the fireproof material has been the 
greatest difficulty in the manufacture of safes. ‘The article now 
used in such quantities by Mr. Herring is a perfect non-con- 
ductor of heat, So many inventions are constantly turning up 
and so many persons are constantly visiting the establishment, 
with something “ new and better than anything in vogue,” that 
Mr. Herring has built a “fiery furnace,” for uo other purpose 
than to test the qualities of everything fireproof brought to his 
notice, for he is anxious to get the best possible article. 

His custom is, if anything is presented, to put some of his own 
fireproof filling in a small iron box, and some of that presented 
for trial in anotlier box of equal size and thickness ; the furnace 
is then set in operation, and the boxes brought to a white heat. 
After cooling, the contents of ezch box are examined. It is un- 
necossary to say that he has, as yet, met with nothing equal to 
his present article—which he obtained, by the way, in one of 
those “ fiery furnace experiments. Among our illustrations will 
be seen the process of filling-in the walls of a safe with the fire- 
proof material. 

On the first floor we come to the main room of the building, 
which is divided into several departments, for the accommodation 
of those wishing to examine the safes preparatory to forwarding 
them. to buyers, to agents, or to the stores in Water street and 
Broadway. Many safes are plain, but a large number are 
singularly artistic in design, perfectly representing mahogany, 
rosewood, and black walnut. We saw one to be placed in the 
dining-room of one of our costly mansions, for the purpose otf 
holding the plate used by the family. It could not be distin- 
guished, when closed up, from an elegant sideboard ; and yet it 
was a fireproof and burglar safe. 

The second and third and fourth floors are devoted to working 
the heavy iron into shape; and so perfect and so powerful is the 
machinery used, that large bars of iron are cut in pieces and 
morticed together with even more expedition than soft wood is 
in carpenters’ shops, There were large shears that sundered an 
iron bar as readily asa sharp knife would a radish; punches 
that forced holes into solid masses of bar iron ; in fact, the usually 
unyielding metal seemed in the hands of the workmen as pliable 
asclay. We give an excellent idea of the general appearance of 
these floors in our illustration, which prominently displays one 
of these powerful punching machines, and also the gigantic 
* buffer” used for polishing the outside of the safes. This ma- 
chine is so constructed that a safe of any weight is placed on a 
revolving piatiorm, and then raised at the convenience of the 
workmen to the rapidly revolving emery wheel, that cuts down 
the rough surface of the safe to a perfect polish. This opera- 
tion is attended by a pyrotechnic display that is quite formida- 
ble, the tire caused by the friction projecting for several feet into 
the room, glowing and sparkling in intensity. Observable among 
« the stock’”’ of every room, are the skeleton materials for ali 
sized safes, so that one can be manufactured of any size at almost 
a moment’s warning. 

‘Lhe fitth floor is partially devoted, as is more especially the 
fourtn, to the finishing of the safes, but there is also carried on 
here another important department connected with the business, 
viz., the manufacturing of the Hall patent powder-proof lock, 
which gained the highest prize at the American Institute, against 
the powerful competition of thirteen other excellent locks. ‘This 
useful article has the advantage of all others of simplicity ot 
construction and cheapness of price, and of having never been 
picked either by burglars or by lock makers. Here are also to 
be seen Jones’ patent combination lock, and also Crygie’s combi- 
nation figure and letter lock, used without a key. it has been 
estimated that a man working ten hours a day would stand but 
one chance in sixty years of succeeding in picking it; it is used 
mostly by bankers and jewellers, and is a tavorite not only on 
account of its intrinsic qualities, but also because there is no key 
to misplace or Jose for these locks. Mr. Herring holds the patents. 

The interior or cabinet works of safes is seldom noticed or 
alluded to, yet they contain some of the most beautiful exhibi- 
tions of mechanical skill. ‘The cabinet department alone of Mr. 
Herring's manufactory is worthy of especial notice, and the work 
turned out is of the highest possible merit. We examined a 
chest of drawers intended for a jeweller; it was a charming dis- 
play of prettiness, a rare combination of beauty and utility. 

Our space will not permit us to do full justice to this interest- 
ing department of mechanical industry, that has almost entirely 
grown up in our city within the last fifteen or twenty years. Mr. 


Herring, the original and principal partner, can congratulate him- 
self on being at the head of the largest establishment of the kind 
in the world, remarkable in every department for order and 
economy, undoubtedly one of the greatest and most successful 
industrial enterprises in the country. 

‘Lhere are some curiosities about the safe manufacture which 


! are worthy of notice. 


A French safe is at Mr. Herring’s manu- 

factory, which is superficially quite a work of art. It is 
bronzed and fantastically ornamented. Upon examination it 
is discovered that the frame is entirely of wood, fastened to- 
gether at the corners with about the care of a good trunk. The 
door is of solid iron, and the lock powerful enough for a good- 
sized bank-vault. The key of*the safe was lost, and one of Mr. 
Herring’s workmen pryed it open, without a moment's delay, 
with an old file.’ In case of a fire it would be one of the most 
combustible things in the building. 

In recent years, since sugar has gone up to such an enormous 
price, the Cubans have quite freely owdered safes from Mr. 
Herring’s pn They are peculiar in their manufacture. 
When a safe is made for a mercantile firm in Cuba, each part- 
ner has a lock on the safe, so that it can never be opened without 
all the partners being present. We may mention in this con- 
nection, that the door of the vault of the’Bank of England has 
four locks on it of different combination, so that the governor, the 
chief cashier, and two directors must always be preset when the 
vault is opened. Among the Cuban safes, Mr, Herring manu- 
factured one that had seven safes inclosed in one. 

The smallest safes ever made at Herring’s factory were for 
Bishop McGill, of Richmond, Va.; they were six inches by ten, 
with a hole in the top just large enough to admit a Spanish 
dollar. It is a curious fact that all business safes are now three 
times larger than they were ten years ago. 

The largest portable safe ever made by Mr. Herring was for 
the Park Bank, it weighs nine tons; the safe in the Broadway 
Bank is much larger, but it was built in the walls, and may, 
therefore, be more properly called a vault. A new and happy 
idea has been adopted recently by some builders, who introduce 
safes into the different offices at the time they are in process of erec- 
tion. Mr. Trimble, the architect of the new edifice being 
erected on the site of the Old Brick Church property, has ordered 
quite a number of safes from Mr. Herring, to be introduced into 
different rooms as the buildings progress towards completion, 
and of course to remain as permanent fixtures, thus avoiding 
the expense and injury caused by the introduction of heavy 
safes, as tenants move and remove from buildings. 
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A TRIP FROM PARIS TO CHINA. 
(Concluded from page 172.) 


customed ears with horrible din. One poor fellow who had just 
landed from a European vessel, was struggling in the midst of a 
host of donkey drivers, each of whom was trying to outbaw! the 
others in crying up the merits of his own particular beast, which 
he was tugging forward with might and main. Seeing no other 
way out of this dilemma the unlucky Englishman at length began 
to ply his cane about the negroes’ heads with a vigor heightened by 
desperation, and soon had the relief of beholding their precipitate 
flight. We were attacked by a plausible looking young negro, 
who had a piece of sea-coral to sell, and who gravely demanded 
about four times its value, trusting, no doubt, to our verdancy. 
But in spite of his eloquence we respectfully declined purchasing 
his prize, and, like the celebrated Lord Ullin, he was “left 
lamenting.”’ 

In the foreground long trains of heavily-laden camels were 
busied in transporting bales and bundles from the beach to the 
cantonments, at several miles distance, and the steep rocks, 
sharply defined against the sky, gave an artistic finish to the 
rough sketch which I contrived to jot down, fighting the while 
against the impertinent attentions and officious interference of 
these beach-harpies, who seemed to be of cpinion that nothing 
could go on without their connivance. 

The same day we set sail on board one of the frigates that con- 
vey the mid-monthly mails from Aden to Bombay, and after a 
prosperous voyage of about ten days, came in sight of the stately 
old city, just as the tropical sunset was shining across the water. 

Tere we made a short sojourn, establishing our headquarters at 
one of the chief hotels, and sallying forth at various intervals to 
behold the busy world of Bombay. Every nation on the face of 
the globe has a representative population in Bombay. Here are 
solemn looking Parsees—hooked-nosed Jews, tawny Chinese, 
fresh-complexioned English—here are Catholic priests, turbaned 
Mussulmen, American clergymen, stealthy Arabs, and mercurial 
Frenchmen, all passing one another in the street with a matter-of- 
course air, as if they were in the habit of daily witnessing the 
miscellaneous jumble of human life, 

The women, too, have their distinctive characteristics; the 
poor daughter of the land, bearing heavy jars of water on her 
head, and clad only inalong garment of some coarse stuff twisted 
around her, trudged patiently onward, while the wealthy matron 
loaded with nose-jewels, bracelets on arms and ankles, and costly 
trinkets of gold, swept past, with a noisy jingle accompanying 
every motion. 

Foreign-looking figures in oriental costumes lounged about the 
bazaars, mosques and cafés, and haughty Turks and Persians 
reclined around their doors, smoking from fragrant chibouks ; 
while at daybreak and sunset the streets swarmed with Parsees. 
These fire-worshippers wait with reverent aspect and meditative 
silence long ere the faintest streak of dawn appears, in order that 
the first ray of that star of fire, their divinity, may fell across 
their brows; and they assemble once more at evening to pray 
until the last glow of the departing sun has died away. 

Mrs. Mallison complained much of the strong and disagreea- 
ble odor of assafoetida which pervaded the atmosphere of Bombay. 
In the market places it was particularly offensive. We soon 
learned that many of the inhabitants, with what we should con- 
sider a most questionable taste, seasoned their daily food with 
this nauseating drug, and considered it quite a luxury ! 

At this stage of our journey we were compelled, with much 
reluctance, to part with Mr. Mallison, the colonel’s brother, and 
the lively young cadets, whose vivacity and constant flow of 
spirits had enlivened our travels for so long a time, and they 
accompanied us down to the shore on the day of our departure, 
in order that no circumstance of prestige might be wanting to 
our embarkation. 

When at length we lost sight of the mosques and palm trees 
of Bombay, we began to anticipdte the landing at Ceylon, at 
which we should probably touch in a few days. The voyage 
was rendered more endurable by the agreeable company and 
conversation of the ladies, and by the diversion we found in 
reading, walking on deck, sketching from memory, playing 
chess, and listening to the long and somewhat prosy narratives 
of the good old coionel, which we soon came to know by heart. 

It was not long before we reached Ceylon, whose delicious 
shores we hadso often read and dreamed about. It is impossible 
to describe the beauty of this lovely island ; the brilliant, intense 
green of its vegetation, as seen from a distance, reminded us of 
a glowing emerald set in the midst of the ocean. 

One day was all that we could spend in Ceylon, but that one 
day was conscientiously improved. We breakfasted on the 
island, and fragrant pine-apples, delicious bananas, and such 
glorious oranges as never find their way to New York markets, 

formed a dessert fit for an emperor. The air was loaded with the 
breath of oriental spices, and just beyond we could hear the soft 
plash of the surf against the pebbly beach. The natives, gliding 
in and out of their little huts among the banana trees, were a 
picturesque addition to the landscape; and the children playing 








among the cocoa-nut groves seemed to enjoy themselves with 











the most naive and hearty zest, when we strolled past 
them in our ramble, on which occasion they ran to hide, and 
peeped at us from among the tangled bushes, as -if we had been 
some strange phenomenon: 

We had a great desire to investigate the celebrated Ceylon 
pearl fisheries, as well as to visit the renowned Lake of Candeley, 
with its giant wall of massive stones ; byt our limited time abso- 
lutely forbade this, and we returned to the ship late in the even- 
ing, through groves of cinnamon and spice woods, unanimously 
agreeing that our short sojourn in Ceylon had been a most 
pleasant little episode in the pages of travel-life. : 

Penang, that island of spices and balm, was passed like a 
dream, and in three or four days we landed at Singapore. 

It is rather a pretty place, or would be, could we divest our- 
selves of European prejudices, and learn to admire the Eastern 
style of architecture. The commerce is immense, and everything 
seems flourishing and progressive. 

We rambled down among the suburbs, where, for the most 
part, live English and American merchants, in cozy little 
bungalows, surrounded by delightful gardens and grounds. We 
paused to admire some beautiful roses, which grew and blossomed 
as naturally there as if they were clinging to the gray walls of 
a Connecticut farm-house ; and as we stood by the fence a pale- 
faced American lady, coming from among the bushes, spoke to 
us in our own language, and gathered a dewy bunch of home- 
favorites for us. She talked about the land we had so recently 
left with something of a regretful air; and although she said she 
was very happy in this land of perfume and sunshine, it was very 
plain she had not yet learned to forget her native home. 

The pleasure of a twilight drive which we took through nut- 
meg plantations and groves of palm, listening to the shrill, cease- 
less song of cicadas and crickets, was completely spoiled by the 
cautious admonitions of our attendant Jehu, who warned us not 
to venture near the dark and heavy jungles which were visible 
afar off, adding many glib anecdotes of the tigers which infested 
them, and of the damage they had often done to life and limb. 

Of course the ladies screamed, and insisted upon our turning 
back instanter; and, of course, we were obliged dutifully to 
comply with their wishes, so our delicious drive was nipped in 
the bud, and the next morning we were again on the broad sea, 
bound for Hong-Kong. ’ 

Another wearisome voyage ensued. Although by this time 
pretty well inured to all the hardships and ennui of a sea-life, 
we nevertheless heartily wished ourselves on land, if it was only 
a barren point of rock, ten thousand times. Day after day we 
glided along through the clear transparent waves, sometimes 
scudding briskly along with a fair wind, and sometimes rocking 
idly, under the enervating influence of a dead calm. 

We passed in the immediate neighborhood of the “ twelve 
thousand islands,”’ as they are called—that stud the great Indian 
Archipelago with their green loveliness. The “ Garden of the 
Sun”’ is another phrase of eastern speech with reference to them. 
They are all sizes and shapes; Borneo, next to Australia, is the 
largest island in the world, and from this vast size the * twelve 
thousand islands” dwindle down even to the mimic patches of 
yelvet green which the billows submerge at every tide. 

The shores are verdant and flowery down to the very edge of 
the wave, cultivated hills are often seen rising in park-like slopes 
from the beach, while lofty mountains appear in the background, 
their peaks displaying, towards evening, that beautiful pheno- 
menon of the rose-tint, which blushes on the heights of the Alps 
and the porphyrytic rocks of Egypt. These islands seem one 
summer glow, wooded with aromatic forests and surrounded 
with an atmosphere of perfume and balm. 

Vague rumors are afloat concerning mines of diamonds, veins 
of virgin gold and other valuable minerals to be fuund in the 
islands of this archipelago, but as yet they have been very little 
explored. Pearls of an exquisitely tine quality are also sprinkled 
in the shallow waters near the shore, and there is no doubt but 
that many of our descendants will ‘‘ make their fortunes’’ there, 
as we are now doing in California. 

At length we came in view of the distant shores of Hong- 
Kong, in a gray and cloudy morning, and a very picturesque 
appearance they made. If we were delighted-at the prospect of 
once more feeling Mother Earth beneath our feet, how much 
more so were three dejected John Chinamen who had been our 
fellow-passengers from Bombay. They seemed all at once to 
become different men. 

Their odd, reserved manners had amused us very much during 
the whole of the voyage, but the day on which we were 
approaching Hong-Kong, developed their enjoyment completely. 
I never beheld a more contented-looking trio, as they busily 
plied their chopsticks and chattered gleefully of reaching home. 
Close by stood their little furnace and the mimic saucepan 
which cooked their food; their little tea-apparatus and the 
luscious pine-apple which was to finish off their meals, were 
ranged on a chest behind them, while a bunch of tempting 
bananas overhead was to top off the whole. They were happy 
that day! 

We were all rowed to Hong-Kong in small boats, and made a 
triumphal entry into that Celestial city. The streets were 
swarming with. “ coolies” in enormous straw-hats,—by the way, 
it does not take much to fill one of the streets of Hong-Kong, as 
they are extremely dark and narrow. The Queen’s Road, as it 
is called, is, however, very broad and full of shops and stores, and 
presented a lively and business-like appearance, In short, this 
street has quite an European aspect. 

The Celestials are extremely brisk and active, and, in spite of 
the burning climate, seem constantly busied. We unconsciously 
extended our ramble much farther than we had at first intended 
doing, and were very glad to get back to our hotel at night, 
thoroughly wearied out with the pleasant business of sight 
seeing. 

(To be continued. ) 


INTERESTING STA TISTIQS. 


VALUE or THE Grass Cror.—Charles L. Flint, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Buard of Agriculture, in his last report, says the annual value 
of the grass crop of the United States, for grazing and mowing, is not less than 
$300,000, 000. 

DISTILLATION OF THE Brrt.—We see it stated in the English 
papers, that over $1,000,000 in value of beet-root spirits were distilled in France 
the last year, while the amount in 1853 was only $100,000—thus showing the 
entire success of the business. This success has induced the Excise Commis- 
sioners of Eng'and, to establish an experimental beet-root distillery, wh'ch is 
now in operation in Farmingham, Kent, and which promises to equal the 
expectations which have been excited in regard to it. 


RaILWAys.—The system of railways in the United States, em- 
bracing about 23,242 miles, cost about $35,700 per mile ; that of Great Britain, 
embracing 8,534 miles, cost $194,135 per mile. The whole railway debt of this 
country is $434,286,000 ; that of Great Britain is $639, 996,000. 


THe oyster business of Princess Bay amounts to $2,000,000 
annually, giving employment to about 5,000 men. 


Woot Importep intro Enotanp.—The imports of wool, partly 
from her own colon:es, into England in 1863 is given as 119,396,449 pounds ; in 
1854, 106,121,995 pounds ; in 1855, 99,300,446 pounds ; in the first ten months 
of 1856, 95,458,521 pounds. The home product of wool in England is estimated 
at 32,000,000 of fleeces annually, averaging four pounds each. This is not all 
manufactured in the country ; France, Belgium and the German States all bay 
English wool, and, to our shame be it spoken, se do we here in this rich agri- 
cultural country of the United States. ; 


WueEaT AND Corn.—The auditor of Ohio has made his report on 
he grain statistics of that State for 1866 to the Legislature. The number of 
acres sown with wheat was 1,407,773; bushels gathered, 19,569,220; the 
average yield 13.81 bushels. The whole number of acres of corn planted was 
2,205,282 ; bushels gathered, 87,782,434 ; the average yieid, 39.71 busbels, 
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IMPORTANT AFFIDAVIT OF DR. CATLIN. ‘ 
The following affidavit, made by Dr. Samuel H. Catlin. 
the Brooklyn ician, w isted Mrs. Cunningham in 
the fictitious childbirth, was then read : 

Second Police Court, y- es County of New York :— 
Samuel H. Catlin, being duly affirmed ustice Davison, 
deposes and says in the first person :—I am thirty-thr e 
years old, and a resident of Brooklyn, in Court street, No. 
223 ; 1am a physician by profession ; lam acquainted with 
the accused, Mrs. Emm: Augusta Cunningham, calling her- 
self Burdell ; I have been so for about six years ; I have 
been for the years 1851, 1852 and 1853 very intimate with 
the family of Mrs. Cuoningham, and was its medical attend- 
ant during that time; Mr. Cunningham deceased about 
June, 1854, as near as I can now recollect without referring 
to memoranda ; the family soon after moved to New York, 
and I ceased to attend it ; 1 thereafter saw Mrs. Cunning- 
ham but three times before she wa« arrested for the mur- 
der, or about that number of times ; after she, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, was arrested I saw her in the Tombs prison ; I 
saw her there about a dozen times on different occasions. 
Whilst in the prison she told me that she was with child ; 
I have no recollection of any positive statement from her 
that she was with child by the late Harvey Burdell ; but 
that was my inference Lon her conversations ; I then 
firmly believed the fact was as she stated it ; soon after her 
acquittal I noticed that her appearance corresponded to the 
fact of her statement, and thereafter I noticed that she in- 
creased in size pretty regularly ; some time in the month of 
June I was formally requested to become her medical ac- 
coucheur by herself, and I consented ; about this time 
speaking of the chili of which she was eo she said 
Judge Dean told her that if she had a child it would be heir 
to the property, and she hoped it would live ; I cannot 
state that I have a remembrance of her saying it was the 
child of Dr. Harvey Burdell, or words to such an effect ; as 
to her date of pregnancy, she stated to me that she sup- 
posed herself to be so soon after she went up stairs to sleep 
in No. 31 Bond street ; she was not more explicit as to this 
but as I knew the loc lity of rooms in the house she need 
not to be more particular ; on Monday, the $d of August, 
Mr. Wilt called at my office betwen seven and eight o’clock 
in the evening, and said they were sick at No. 31 Bond 
street, and wanted me to come over ; I made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Wilt at 31 Bond street; I went over alone 
shortly afterwards to New York city, and arrived at 31 
Bond street about half past nine o’clock ; Georgiana Cun- 
ningham let me in ; I then went up stairs into the front 
second story bedroom, over the parlor; I entered the room; 
I saw her sister, Mrs. Barnes, and Mrs. Cunningham ; Mrs. 
Cunningham was on the bed; Mrs. Barnes was moving 
around; Mrs. Cunningham was undressed and in bed ; she 
said she was sick and was suffering a good deal of pain ; I 
examined her tongue and pulse, and was satisfied she had 
had cholera morbus ; I gave her an emetic; I did not then 
see any child; a few minutes later she vomited green bile; 
I soon after examined her person ; her abdomen was in a 
nearly natural state ; J saw she was not in any way with 
child, and had not been ; the first I saw of the child, I saw 
it brought in by the sister, Mrs. Barnes; I mean as a medi- 
cal fact that she was not with child; the child was dressed 
when I saw it first; Isaw the after-birth, it was quite an 
old one; I took bloody sheets ftom under Mrs. Cunning- 
ham; they had been wet with blood from a pail of bleod 
brou,ht there by I know not whom; I heard Mra. Cunning- 
ham remark about the child, that it had Burdell’s nose, but 
her eyes and color; Mrs. Bell was brought into the room 
after the child was there to see it; I think she said it was a 
very bright child; if Mrs. Cunningham alleges that any 
childbirth took place that night up to the time Ileftand was 
arrested, it is not true; during the evening I gave her about 
an ounce of paregoric, and before leaving I gave her a dose 
of calomel. SAMUEL H. CATLIN. 

Affirmed to before me this 5th day of August, 1857. Wil- 
liam 8. Davison, Police Justice. 

On the margin of the affidavit was the following, written 
by Mr. Oakey Hall : 

This affidavit of Dr. Catlin’s is taken by me after he was 
sworn by Justice Davison, and he is by my consent, on his 
own proposition, a witness for the State. I have merely 
taken a statement of a few of the important facts in a state- 
ment he has made me, and he has carefully revised the 


affidavit himself. 
A. OAKEY HALL, District Attorney. 
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NEW BOOKS, ETC. 


A Fresh Book of Travel and Adventure! 


ILD NORTHERN SCENES, 


oR, 
SPORTING ADVENTURES WITH THE RIFLE AND THE ROD, 
RY 8. 1, NAMMOND, 
AUTHOR OF ‘HUNTING ADVENTURES IN THE NORTHERN WILDS,” ETC, 
One Handsome Volume, 12m+., Illustrated, Price, $1 00, 


Hurrah ! for the Country. The First Chain of Ponds, 


‘The Departure. Bhooting by Turns, 

The Stag Hounds, A New Way of Tak ng Rabbits, 
"Lhe Chase A Deer Tiapped, 

Round Lake The Result of a Combat. 


The Ductor’s Story. 

A Slippery Fish. 

A Frightened Animal, 

Trolling for Trout, 

The Boatman’s Story. 

The Upper Saranac. 

Spectacle Ponds. 

The Dog that Barked Ilimself to 
ath. 


Hooking up Trout, 

A Fight with a Buck, 

‘Tupper’s Lake. 

A Thunder Storm in the Forest, 

The Howl of the Wolf. 

Bxploring Voyage in an Alder 
Swamp. 

A Pair Shot and a Misa, 
rowning a Bear. 


Stony Brook, Spal ing’s Bear Story. 
A Good Time with the Trout, ‘The Chase on the Island, 
Raokett Kiver, Kattlespakes and an icy Pool. 


Tapper’s Lake. 
Hunting by Terehlight. 
A New Suund in the Forest, The Thousand Islands. 
Trees Covered with Snow. Home Again. 
Also, Another New Novel : 

THING AND MINE; on, THE STEPMOTHER’S REWARD. By 
FLORA NEALE, of Baltimore. One nvat 13mo. Price, $1 00. 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publisheis, 119 Nassau street, New York. 


FLEB2ERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK 


On 
THE HORSE OF AMERICA, 


Out of the Woods, 
The Martin and Sable Hunter, 


8OLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Will be ready for detivery on the Ist of September. 
FR. 'ER’S 


HORSE AND HURSEMANSHIP 
IN THE UNITED STATES a? a PROVINCES OF NORTH 


’ 
In twe superb Imperial octavo volumes of 1,200 pages. Illustrated 
with Sixteen Steel-Kngraved original Porraairs or CeLepRaTED 
Horses, from Paintings and Drawings by the most distinguished 
Artists, carefully printed on fine India paper. Embellished with 
Vignette Title-pages, from Original Designs by F. O. C. Danuey, 
finely engraved on steel by the most eminent engravers, including 
namerous wood Engravings, 
SPECIAL NOTICE 10 AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mr. Hexpeet's elaborate work on THE HORSE OF AMERICA Is 
now passing through the press, and will be ready for delivery by 
August 20th. ‘here have been added to the work Owns HuwpreEep 

















r= LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER REDUCED IN Pricg To 81x CENTS. 

—Now the cheapest paper in the world. This splendid 

Weekly Payer has just closed its Third Volame. The 

Three Volumes contain nearly Fifteen Hundred 

= have been produced at an expense of over Forty- 


Dollars. 
It is generally admitted that no paper has ever been 
produced iu this yA can at all compare with 
the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

Every event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity 
hitherto unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the Living Celebrities. New Churches, 
uildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly illustrated. 
It also contains the best Original Romances of the day 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, an 
the latest a News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
pap°r, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest posstble variety of miscella- 
neous reading matter. While the Editorial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department it will be without a rival 
ou this Continent. 







TERMS TO CLUBS. 
SR SE ctnecccc ccssae 17 weeks.....sccccccceesS 1 
GOP” Boiccccssccccccces lyear..... eccccccccsosee © 
es |. Preis. s 
Or One Copy... ..ccvees ced YOATB ccc ccccresccceces O 
Five Copies ......ce cece cl FOOPscesccccscccccccceSla 
ook FOR cccccccccecccccccceee 
bbe POR icc cvecccdscese . -$40 


KFORT STREET, Nuw YORK. 








@@ PLEASE TO READ THIS! 28 

O PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.— 
Wanted, persons in every town and village to circulate new 
and useful Pictorial Works. Book Agents, Farmers’ Sens, everybody 
with @ small cash capital, can make money by selling our books. 
Discount llberal. Catalogues and all letters sent free to applicants. 

For further particulars add: ess, postpaid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


87-90 No. 181 William street New York. 


EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, er other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIB’S GaZETI OF FASHION, [is the only, 
reliable authorit They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 


when too late, that they have purchased old styles, Can be had at 
all Bookstores. 








New Hand-Books for Home Improvement. 
OW TO DO BUSINESS.—A New Pocket 
Manual of Practical Affairs, and Guide to suecess in the va- 
rious pursuits of Life. 
In THE CouNTING-Room, 
In THE Store, 
In THR BuoP, 


For Ter CLERK, 
For THE APPRENTICE, 
For Tuk FarmMer-Bor, 





I~ THE MARKET, For Tas Boox-AGEnt, 
On THE Farm, For atu Business Mey, 
EvERYWHERE, For EvERvBopy,. 

“How To po Business,’’ now ready, closes our first series of 
‘‘ Hand-Books for Home Improvement.” It is the most complete 
work of the kind ever published, embracing the Principles of Busi- 
ness—How to Choose a Pursuit ; Natural Qualifications required for 
Different Kinds of Business ; Education; How to Buy and Sell; 
How to Get Customers and Keep them ; How to Manage a Farm or 
a Trade ; How to Canvass and Get Subscribers ; The Causes of Fail- 
ure ; How to Succeed ; Book-keepivg ; Commercial Forms ; Practical 
Rules, Hints and Maxims, etc. Price, post-free, 30 cents ; muslin, 
60 cents. Sent by virsT MAIL to any Post-offlce, by FOWLER & 
WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

“ How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” “‘ How to Behave,’’ and “ How 
to Do Business,”’ same price, The four books, in paper, sent for $1; 
in muslin, $1 75. In one vol., muslin, $1 50, 89-90 

THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOK OF THE DAY! 
a 
oR BD OH Eee, 
ITS LEADERS AND DESIGNS. 
By ELDER HYDE. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ene OF THE LEADING MORMONS OF 
TAH. 
lvol.,12mo. Prige $1 25. 
CONTENTS : 
THE AUTHOR. 
WHO HE IS AND WHY HE WRITES. 

SALT LAKE CITY.—Great Salt Lake—The Inhabitants 
—Mormon Theatre and Dancing Hall—Mormon Census and 
Lying. 

PRACTICAL POLYGAMY.—Family Arrargements —Fa- 
vorites—Wife Hunting—Mothers and Daughters Sealed to 
One Man—Half Sister Wife—Effects of Polygamy on First 
Wives—Temperance — Adultery — Jealousy — Brigham on 
Connubialities—Proportion of the Sexes in Utah—Lffecta of 
Polygamy on the Children—Early Marriage — Divorce— 
Mrs. M’Clean and Parley P. Pratt—Mrs. Cobb and Brigham. 

MORMON MYSTERIES. —fealing for Eternity—Woman 
Sealed to one and Married to another Husband—Spiritual 
Wives—Cause of Smith’s Death—Smith’s Widows—*‘ Proxy 
Doctrine’’—Marriage and Sealing for the Dead—The En- 
dowment—Washing and eae ee of Priesthood 
—*  Lehind the Veil’’—Obedience—Sealings at the Altar— 
Murders—Sealings to Indian Squaws—Selling Daughters. 

EDUCATION.—Practical Education — School System— 
Dancing Schools—Kimball on Educated Men—Literary In- 
stitutions—Deseret Alphabet—Newspapers—Book of Mor- 
mon—Smith’s Revelations—New Translation of the Bible. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG AT HOME.—His ym ptt Modus 
Operandi’’—Personal Appearance—In Council and in Pul- 
pit—His Manners—Style of Oratory—As a Husband and 
Father—Domesticities—His Wives—His Favorites—W omen 
Courting the Men. 

BRIGHAM THE PROPHET.—Brigham on Prospects of 
Utah—His Army—His Intentions if Arrested—His Method 
of Government—Stealing—Bribery—Debt-paying—Fright - 
ening Apostates—Brigham’s Policy—His Successor. 

CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF MORMONISM. 


ANALYSIS OF INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF BOOK OF 
MORMON 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCES OF BOOK OF MORMON. 
REAL ORIGIN OF THE BOOK OF MORMON. 
THEORETICAL POLYGAMY. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF MORMONISM.—Mormonism as 
a Civil Polity and Religion—Causes of Mormon Persecution 
at Missouri and Nauvoo—J. Smith a Candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States—Brigham Successor to his 
Designs as well as Office—Mormon Politics—Suppression of 
Polygamy—tThe effects of merely appointing a Governor 
ond sending Troops—Mormonism as a Religious Evil—Its 
Fundamental Errors and Weak Points—Letter addressed to 


Brigham Young. 
W. P. FETRIDGE & CO., 
No. 281 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 





Paous, and Two ADDITIONAL Stee. PLates, since the Pr 
was first issued. 

To supply the number required promptly, it is important that or- 
ders tor subscriptions should bo received without delay, to secure 
copiers of the first edition. To render justice to early subscribers, 
strict attention should be given that they receive their coples accord- 
ing to the date of subscription, thus securing to them in the order of 
subscribing, the earliest impressions of the INDIA PROOF ENGRAV- 
INGS, whieh #0 materially add to the value of the Work. State also 
the number that will be probably needed during the following three 
months—the time required to prepare the second edition. 

In the Scale below will be found the subscription price for the 
Extra Binding of the Work, in the various styles specified. The 
Binding Will be executed in a superior manner, from selected stock 
of the best materials, with new patterns of elegance and neataess, in 
the following popular and attractive styles: 

Embossed Cloth and Gilt, 2 vols................. PYTIT TTT $10 00 





Extra Phila Sheep, Library Style, Marble Edges and Linings. 13 00 
HY. Calf, or Hf. Turk., Marble Kdges and Linings. . 14 00 
Hf. Calt, or Hf, Turk., Gilt Back Extra, or Antique. 15 00 
Half Turkey, Gilt Edges... . 1.66.6 ceccccceccceses +. 1600 
Full Calf Marble Edges and Linings...................... 18 00 
Full Calf, or Turk., Extra Gilt Edges and Side Lines...... 19 00 
Full Turkey Antique, Gilt Bdges....... 2.20... 66cccccceees 20 00 


N. B.—Subseribers, in remitting direct to the Publishers, will re- 
ceive an early copy of the work, promptly delivered free of additional 
Strict should be given to County and State, 
Published by STRINGER 4 TOWNSEND, 
No, 322 Broadway, New York. 








LspisPENxs1BLE.—WNo Correspondent, no Young Gentleman or Lady, 
no Publie Speaker, no Teacher of Youth, por Man of Business, 
should delay procuring these New Hanppooxs ron liome Ia- 
PROVEMENT, BY MAIL : 

OW TO WRITE; A Pocket Manvat or 
Composrrioxn axp Latrree-Warrmxe. Paper, 39 cents; 
uslin, 50 cents. 

HOW TO TaLK; on, Hiwts TOWARD 4 GRAMMATICAL xD 
Gracerv. Srriz in Convunaation AND DenaTe. 280 cents. 

HOW TO BBHAVS; A Manual of Etiquetie and Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits; with Kules for Debating Societies and Deliberative 
Assemblies. Ly E cents; Muslin, 60 cents. 

BOW TO DO Eas; A Guice to Success in Practical Life, 
and Hand-Book of Legai and Commercial Forms. 

One Dollar will pay for the four works, in paper, and §1 7 in 
muslin, They will besent to subscribers, postage prepaid, by 


No, 808 Broadway, New York.§g 











H& TO BE IN THE FASHION.—Bu 
FRANK LESLIE£’S GAZETTE OF FASH- 
ION ANU THE BEAU MONDE, in which you will find 
beautiful Engravings of the new styles for Summer wear, 
Patterns for Needlework, Music, and much entertaining 
reading matter. For sale at all Bookstores. 

RANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 

AND THE BEAU MONDE is the only re- 

liable work published on Fashion in this coumtry. It con- 
tains numerous beautiful Engravings, New Piece of Music, 
Needle Work, &c. To be had of all Booksellers. 
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FINE ARTS, 


OUPIL «& 


G Oo. 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS coLormE™, 
266 Brospway, New Yorn. 


Engravings, Oil Patotings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c, 
127 





)REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
DAGUBEREOTYTRS 
AMBROTYPES, 


588 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN BOTES. 


HALLOTYP’ 
JOHN BISHOP MALL, 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 








NEWSPAPER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


E A. BROOKS.—Lapres’ FAsHIoNABLE 
e Boor Srore, 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton 
street, New York, 

E. A. B. begs te call the attention of the Ladies to his 
elegant store, situated exactly opposite the Metropolitan 
Hoel, wheré they can find the most ve assortment 
of Boots and Shoes, Gaiters, &c., in the city. Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, Misses’, Youth’s, Boys, and Infant’s Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, Ties, Buskins, &c., of every style 
and material, made by the best workmen, and unsurpassed 
in quality and finish. Allarticles sold at this emporium 
cembine durability, beauty of shape, and fineness of work- 
manship, in an eminent degree. 
EDWIN A. BROOKS, 

575 Broadway and 150 Fulton street. 








ADWAY’S READY RELIEF has cured the 


most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lumbago. 
Gout, Neuralgte, Swollen Joints, Burns, Scalds, &o., in the ‘ 
victims of some 


marvellous quick time; giving unto the bed-ridden 
cruel complaint case an fort by one or two applications, in cases 
where the skill of the best physicians in the country, and the most 
r had failed in giving even temporary relief. No 
matter what the matter may come from, Radway’s Ready Relief will 
surely relieve the system from its cruel pangs, and speedily 
the invalid to health, ease and comfort. “ 
wel Complaints, Looseness, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, or Pain- 

1 the Bowe!s, are im fifteen or twenty 
minutes by Radway’s Ready Relief. No congestion or inflammation , 
no weakness or lassitude, will follow the use of the R. R. RB. 

RADWAY’S RENOVA’ G RESOLVENT.—Tbis remedy, the pub- 
lic are assured, will radically, quickly and effectually cure the vie- 
tim of the di and plat heret tioned. 

No person, even the most feeble in health, or the wretched 
victim of loathsome diseases, has ever yet taken a single dose of this 
life-restoring remedy, without deriving some benefit : Chronic Rher- 
matism, Scrofula, Cancerous Affections, Syphilitic Complaints, Bleed- 

Ulcers. 








RANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 

AND THE BEAU MONDE is the only re- 

liable work published on Fashion in this country. It con- 

tains numerous beautiful Engravings, New Piece of Music, 
Needle Work, &# To be had of all Booksellers. 


HAWLS, CLOAKS, AND MANTILLAS. 
Our new and handsome Store is now open and 
replete with 
‘HE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK 


of 
\ FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS 
ever exhibited in New York. 
WHOLESALE BUYERS z 
are respectfully invited to examine our stock, which em- 
braces many exclusive novelties in all prices, and on liberal 
terms. CHAS. STREET & CO. 


76 Broadway, 
One block below the St. Nicholas Hotel. 89 








GO TO 
IRAM ANDERS ON’S 
GREAT CARPET ESTABLISHMENT, 

d cHmaP CanPeta, 
for RICH SARPETS 
rs oe OIL CLOTHS and 
DRUGGETS 


EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purehasing 

New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Gar- 

ments, should consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF 

FASHION. It is the only reliable authority. They will 

thus escape the mortification of finding, when too late, that 

they have purchased old styles. Can be had at all Book. 
stores. 








HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 

BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering the 

skin and complexion beautiful and clear, an¢ preserving 

them in pristine purity vill the latest period of life, will 

be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 

of 50 cents, or 3 ey to the amount, by 

W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 

and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 

at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 


of blote:es, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure bd gentieman to allay the disagreeable 
results and smartiog pains of shaving. 





RANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE for August is 
now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers. 








RANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE for August is 
now ready, and may be had of all Bookeellers. 


ing of the Lung Tic Doloreux, White Swellings, 
2 





’ , Female Complaints Gout, 
Bronchitis, G Liver Compl 4 , ” 
guiators are the most safe and reliable Pills in and 


will cure effectively and quick—Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflamma- 
tion of the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of the 
Heart, Kidneys, Bladder, ‘om Difficulties, and all Female Com- 
ne a Whenever the system is out of order, a dose of Radway’s 
ulators will restore it to order, health and regularity, 
RADWAY & OO., 162 Fulton street, New York. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired 
clergyman, restored to health in a few days, 
after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to 
make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the pre- 
scription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNA 59 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 88- 
uJ 
(THERE are plenty of young gentlemen as well 
as plenty of old ones, whose beards are turning gray, which 
gives the former a great deal of uneasiness, and expeses the age of 
the latter. To avoid these little perplexities we advise such of our 
readers to use Prof. Wood's Hair Restorative, which will, in the 
course of a few weeks, change the hair to its natural color. It does 
not dye the hair like the most of the hair , but d 
& gradual change of color from the roots of the hair to the final end, 
and gives it a five and glossy a) rance. We have seen many 
persons who have used it lly, and p d it the only 
invention which has come up to their idea of a “cure for 
eads.” We commenced usitiz it about two monthe since, and if we 
are any judge of age and beauty, it has made us at least ten yeare 
younger ; in fact we are beginning to look quite young, and feel 
very much like getting a young wife. The change is miraculous, 
and it would be as difficult to find a gray hair now as it would be to 
find an idea in the head of the Duke of Buckingham. We know 
several old maids and some young widows whose locks are just be- 
ginning to assume a silvery hue, and who have been talking seri- 
ously about resorting to this remedy, and we advise them not to 
delay any longer. It never fails.—St. Lowis Herald, 
Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggista, 

















(4 oRevere ITALIAN MEDICATED S@AP 


is positively the only article known to chemistry which 
will cure tan, pimples, 


freckles, eruptions, sunburns, redness 
and all 


skin deformities. Poudre subtiie uproots hair from 
low foreheads or any part of the body. Warranted. Lily white 
rouge, hair dye and restorative, at the old depot, 67 Walker street, 
first store from Broadway; by Mrs. Heyes, Brooklyn; Callender, 
Philadelphia; Bates, Boston; Green, Worcester; Balch, Provide’ 
Post, Rochester; aud by Druggists generally, 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—This old standard 
Medicine, tne original and genuine article, continues to be the 
popular remedy for purifying the blood, for the cure of scrofula and 
all ulcerous and eruptive diseases. Its wonderfully purifying and 
curative powers have been evidenced to the delight of thousands, 
during the last seventeen years, in cases of Scrofula of the worst 
kind. Be careful to ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no othe: ; 
you will find it fully merits the enviable fon it has acqui 
we epared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Pulton st., 
‘ew York. 











TIFFANY & CO., 


LATS 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 
Fine Jewelry, Precious stones, Watches, Silver Ware, Bronzei, 
Ciocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Laxury. 
No, 569 BroapwarY, New Yor, 


Bovas m Panis, TIPFANY, REED & O00, 86-89 


Caos CARRIAGE, OR PERAMBULA- 
TOR.—GOULD’S PATENT.—This carriage is superior to every~ 
thing of the kind now in use, both for safety, ease, comfort and 











RANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE for August ie 
now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers. 





ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comst- 

NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 

19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nictst mathematical 

accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 

possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All rs to be addressed to 


MICHAEL PHELAN, . 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 73-86 





HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 

BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 

the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 

rving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 

, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or stamps to the amount, by 

W. J. 565 Broadway, New York. 
*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 


and refreshing applica that can be used for the Face at 
this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, 


freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
with equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting of shaving. 





IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 

, at BARKER’S great Wig and Hair 

pe ven 665. Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 

celebrated Hair warranted not to stain the skin nor 

burn the hair. through Express attended to witb 

ay and in a satisfactory manner. Please cut bo 
ou 





HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of renderin 

the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, an 
reserving them in pristine purity till the latest period io 

, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the’ Union on 
receipt of 60 cents, or age stamps to the amount, by 

W. J. BARKER. Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing applicatioa that can be used for the Face 
S _ oy a eres renowned’ tae 
of blotches, f » tan -» and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the deagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT is not a mere 
Surface Salve. It does not begin and end by 
sunply skinning over an ulcer, or discharging the redness 
of inflammation from the cuticle. On the contrary, it 
sinks, with the aid of gentle friction, to the creative cause 
of the disease, in the flesh, the fibres, and the larger blood- 
vessels, and expels it. Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 
Maiden Lane, and by all druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 
per pot. 89 
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There is no doubt but that they wilt » all other 
kinds, as they have done in Europe, where none who.have children 
would be without them. The great advantages are, that you have 
always the children before you. They are so easily managed that 
they can be safe'y trusted to the care of a child. In crossing streets 
where there are high curb-stones, or wide or deep rong | the. 
over with equal ease and safety. They are so built that 
possibly turn over—can be used in the nursery, as well as in the 
Streets or parks, They are recommended by all physicians as being 
conducive to children’s bealth and comfort. Ladies giving their 
children an airing in this carriage will find it an elegant and pleas- 
ing recreation, as they do in London and Paris, 

Messrs. J. & C. BERBIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, are 80 le 
Agents and Proprietors for the Unfted States, 000 





JAMES TUCKER, 


IMPORTER AND DeALER IN 
RICH FLOWERS, 


FEATHERS any 
RIBBONS. 
ee APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES in abundance, at . 
<1 361 Broapwar, 


ONTAINE’S CREAM or WILD FLOWERS. 
—A few applications of this popular article will render the 
Teeth white as alabaster, beautify the roughest Skin, remove Tan , 
Pimples and Freckles, and impart a most agreeable cohness, delicacy 
and fragrance. Sold by all Druggists. 9 
F. G. FONTAINE & CO., 








000 396 & 589 Broadway, 
frok WASHING INFANTS and CH REN. 
—Mothers and Nurses will find FONTAINE’S OF 


WILD FLOWERS superior to all Spirits or Lotions, for preventing 


Chafing, Eruptions, &c., and imparting beauty, bloom and sweet 
ners. Id by all Brugelets, “ U0 





READ, BREAD, BREAD, 
BREAD that is light aad nutritious, 
BREAD that will not sour in the stomach, 
BREAD that will keep moist and sweet. 
BREAD suitable for the most dyspeptic stomach, 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE and PASTRY of all kinds, 
An cgi mace frees the Fiour made in @ very short time by the 
une 


JAMES PYLE'S Dietetic Saleratus, 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
J PYLE’S Dietetio Faleratus, 
J PYLB#’S Dietetic Saicratus. 
Every weman who tries it uses no other, 


Sold at all the Groceries, in 1 D. D., and ¥ B. 
Depot removed to 313 Wesmacted STRRET 4 = 86 


BREAD 





HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, on FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the 
and fer curing Cha 


and Complexion Hands. Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &e. A sure = 


cure for the Piles—one washing will give instent relief. After 
ehaving, it ts very soothing to the skin. It k the bands sof 
and white, and for a)l .mflammations of the skin it will be found te 
be a great remedy. Prive, $1 pet bottle. 

Made and sold by KE. PH. iN, at 197 corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St, Nicholas 


N. ¥. 
Gene tnd Panay Geren Gceughout the Doltedteean? 
HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of 
very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use bas 
it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable ne 
injury can possibly be done to the skin. It is applied, 4 
yo a bro ‘hich will the 
to tell it from nature iteelf, Price, $1 and $1 50 per box. 
Made and sold by B. PHALON, at 197 . 


corner of De 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas N. Y., and all 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. er | 
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NLY THINK OF FREEZING ICE-CREAM 
pA = tbh nm fog i ae Five bg Ioe- 

im Freezer y ull directions for use and 
recipe for the Ww The Solan is pronounced frozen equal to 
the first-class conf ‘creams, Sizes for family use: 8 quart, 
$3; 4 quart, $4; 6 quart, $5; 6 quart, $6; 14 quart, $4. The trade 
supplied, fce-Cream Moulds, Ice Bars, Ice Picks, &c., for sale by 

STB W. SMITH, 

Sign of the Golden Tea-Kettle, 534 Broadway, 


RED near Spring street. 





ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will tnquire for that manufactured by 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity 
as we guarantee ft to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter 
For sale to the trade by Joux Dwiant & Co., No. 11 Old Slip, 
86-137 


HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 


m: 

offered to the public. It has stood 

country, and not one of the mung hupareas of homeniann 
able to com with it for preserving, 

the Mair, mooring Ge heed Gear tem ko. 

— ae everything the hatr requires. Price 60c. and 
a 








The Inventor and Patentce of the HaLLorrrs, would 
inform the Public thst his gallery is at 

FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART, 
685 Broadway, and that be has mo connection with any other esteb 
Ushment. eo 





; 3 pomamemme EOTYPES, 

PHOTOGRAPHS, | 
at the ROOT Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 963 BaoaDwst, 
oorner in street. 


FARIS & ERWIN, Proprictors, 900 





ATARRH CURED.—The uniform success 
which bas attended the i ducti use of GOODALE'S 
¥Y FOR CATARRE for the last few months warrants him in 
saying that he caa cure it in any stage of and in any 
form. Ample of the most inveterate cases being cured by him 
is in bis possession, for the benefit of those wishing to inspect it. 
Many years devoted to the i igati and t of the dis 
ease enables him to speax fi ly of its , and to assure 
afflicted that tuey can be radically and iy o 
Office for consultation, 865 Broadway, New York. Mours from 
9A. M UEP, M, nn 
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Frigitful results of the adoption of newly-patented inflexible non-elastic crinoline—anatomical compression on the part of the gentlemen and display on that of the ladies 


The Monarch of the! Monthlios}! 





THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


NEW FAMILY (MAGAZINE, 


with which is incorporated the 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


HE brilliant and permanent success of FRANK 
Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS has 
prompted the Proprietor to further exertions, to secure 
and deserve a still greater degree of public patronage and 
approbation. In pursuance of that end, he has designed 
a New Family Magazine, which, for variety and excellence 
of its Literary Matter, for its superb and numerous IIlus- 
trations, for its exquisitely desigued and colored Fashion 
Plates, will far surpass every periodical of its class in the 
world. 

FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE will con- 
sist of ONE HUNDRED AND TWO PAGES. In form it will be 
Imperial Octavo. It will be printed on the Finest Paper, 
and will contain numberless Original Drawings, designed 
and engraved by our best Artists. 

To the Subscribers of the GazerTe or Fasnion the Pro- 
prietor would say, that there will be no curtailment of the 
Department devoted to the Ladies. The Gazette of Fashion, 
although incorporated with Leslie’s New Family Magazine, 
will be as ample in all its departments as usual. The 
superb Colored Fashion Plate to be given in each number 
will be produced with greater cost and care. The various 
cuts, illustrative of the Newest Designs and Fashions in 
Millinery, Embroidery, and Needlework, will be carefully 
and beautifully executed. The leading article of ‘‘What 
to Buy, and Where to Buy it,”’ with all the news and gossip 
of the fashionable world, will be continued, together with 
an immense amount of information upon every subject of 
use or interest to ladies. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

In addition to all they have had before, our subscribers 
to the Gazette of Fashion will receive in Frank LEsLiE’s 
New Famuy MaGazine, Eighty additional Pages of the 
choicest Literary Matter, comprising Incidents of Travel, 
Novels, Tales, Poems and Anecdotes, together with a beau- 
tiful Colored Engraving connected with the Travels or Tales, 
and over Siz/y choice and splendid Illustrations, executed 
in the highest style of art 
EjIn comprehensiveness of design, in the immense amount 
of literary matter, in the vast number of first-class Ilus- 
trations it contains, in its general beauty of paper and 
printing, and in its undoubted usefulness; the Proprietor 
confidently. believes that Frank Lesu’s New FaMity 
MaGazinE, price Twenty-five Cents, is the best, the cheapest 
and the most beautiful Magazine in the world. 

Subscribers wishing to receive this beautiful Monthly 
regularly, should order it at once of the News-agent, to 
prevent disappointment. 
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Sizeren Awakenep—‘‘ Oh, dear ! there's that regular family having their chimney swept again. 


Twice a-week, summer and winter | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Gott ! it is—it is! 
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Discovery or THe Comet—Come at Last! 
Und its tail’s black and waggles ! 
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Binpy—“‘ Norah, cushla, 
peanuts is riz. Go down 
to Barney on the corner 
and tell him that he must 
put on a penny a pint, or 
we'll all be broke en- 
tirely.’’ 

First Vintariw—(aside, 
to corpse of gentleman 
whom ‘he had just mur- 
dered)—‘* Draw your legs 
up, you stupid! Don't 
you see the curtain will 
come down on them !’’ 

‘* Tere is no place like 
home,’’ says the poet. 
Right! unless it’s the 
home of the young womarf 
you're after. This is, of 
course, an exception. 
Future poets will please 
to note it. 

‘*Jack’’—said a man 
to a lad just entering his 
teens — ‘‘ your father’s 
drowned.’’ ‘*Darn it,’’ 
replied the young hopeful, 
‘and he’s got my knife 
in his pocket."’ 

Tue use of whalebone for 
hoops has doubled the 
price of that article. It has 
certainly doubled the size 
of the females who use it. 
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Trvutonic ASTRONOMICAL Prorrsson—‘‘ Mein 
Gott in hemmel, vot a Gomets ! !’’ 














for you ! 
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THE SCHOTTISCHE IN AUGUST. 


———— 


REAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
TWENTY-FIVE PER Cent. Discount 
In fine class Engravings will be made, until further notice 
rr URE FRAM 


on CASH PU 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE- 
ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MA &e., &e. 
which will be sold, independently of the at the 
lowest market 


prices, and the privilege of selecting said de- 
duction from an immense stock and great variety of 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
No 353 BroaDway, New York. 69-85 
HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all .oanufacturing purposes. Ma 
chines in practical operation and for sale at the Depot 
343 Broadway. 
We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
the American Institute, for the best Sewing een am 





ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
New York. Manufacturers of 
CARPET BAGS, 
Of every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, &C. 
All orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletown, 
. M. MA’ 


Orange Co., N. Y. 
000 H. H. HUNT. 


8, 





INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustra 
paper, is just published. It expliins all particulars abou 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or personally. 

I. M. SINGER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 
HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of renderin 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, an 
seeersing them in pristine purity till the latest period i» 
ife, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 

W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


| ee A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 

All Druggists sell them every where. 12mo 85-86 
—_—_—s 


SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES ~ 
i, we kee KATHAIRON 
Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 
hair ever made. 

2d. It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial. 

8d. It is the most agreeable to use. 

4th. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 

5th. It is the most highly perfumed. 

6th. It is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 

The immense sale of the KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottles per year—attests its excellence and universal popu- 
larity. Sold by all dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per 
bottle. HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 

Proprietors and Pefumers, 

63 Liberty st., New York. 
RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER will be delivered punctually every 
week in New York, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh or Jersey 
City, by carriers, who will receive the pay for the same 

Leave your address at our office, 13 Frankfort street, af 

doors from Tammany Hotel. 





THE SCHOTTISCHR IN AUGUST. 

Strout Party (who has been discovered in the 
attempt to conceal himself behind the door, by 
lady in high dancing condition)—‘‘ Ah, Miss 
Fitzflorence ( puff)—to be sure! we're engaged for the 
next Scholtische. I was—phoo !—looking everywhere 
pyre 
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